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The Parks of Ringmer, in Sussex. 


Ringmer cannot be commenced (as far as my researches 

go) at so early a period as that of the Broyle Chase, 

which was brought to a conclusion in the last number of 
The Reliquary. 

The first of them to obtain explicit mention in ancient records 
is RINGMER PARK. To-day, having been totally disparked, it 
exists merely by name, being that part of the parish at its south-west 
corner bounded on three sides and part of the other by high-roads, 
and comprising the properties known as Middleham and Park Farm. 
The first definite mention I have found of it is in the register of 
Archbishop Peckham (one of the two natives of Sussex who have 
occupied the chair of St. Augustine) in the year 1281. It is the 
subject of a letter addressed to his bailiff of South Malling, the 
translation of which is as follows :— 

“Brother John by the Divine mercy a humble minister of the 
church of Canterbury and Primate of All England to his bailiff of 
South Malling health grace and benediction. If Simon le Bunde 
and Geoffrey de Chaunterell who broke into our park of Ringmer 
and took a certain deer there have performed or may be performing 
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the penance which we enjoined upon them in our letters through our 
beloved son the Dean of South Malling, we command you that 
henceforth you in no wise molest them on that account or cause them 
in any way to be molested. Farewell. Given at Southmere 
8th January in the second year of our consecration.” (1281.) 

There are, in various documents, many implicit references to 
Ringmer Park, as well as to the other parks of the lordship of 
South Malling, in which the parish of Ringmer was _ included. 
Indeed, it may be taken as certain that though other parishes 
in the wide lordship possessed parks, the references in question 
mainly relate to those of Ringmer; South Malling itself, in all 
probability, being without one of these inclosures, containing 
as it does, only 2,680 acres, of which a large proportion was either 
marsh-land or down. The earliest of these references is to be found 
in a manor roll of Henry III’s reign (1270-71), when the lordship 
was in the king’s hands. It is entitled “ Expenses incurred in the 
manor of Sut Mallyne,” and the various items, few in number, almost 
entirely refer to the parks and forests :— 

“For making pales around the parks and enclosures around the 

parrock, xvi* v*. 

“For digging ditches and making walls and closing gaps in 

hedges, vi* viit °> 

“For the wages of v. foresters, ix* viit 

“For the wages of iii. parkers, v* i 

“For the wages of one guardian of the pale of the parks, vi* 

“For the wages of three bailiffs, vi* 

“For the wages of two collectors, v*” 

Then, again, when, as we have seen in the account of the Broyle, 
the Hundred Rolls of Edward I. record complaints of the high- 
handed proceedings of Richard de Clifford, the Seneschal, in selling 
oak trees in the manor to the value of £43 “et amplius,” the phrase 
“tam in foresta quam in parcis” doubtless includes all the parks 
in Ringmer. Thus, too, the various commissions of Oyez and 
Terminer issued at different times to enquire into poaching affrays 
previously quoted in connection with the Broyle relate equally to 
the other parks. From the Inquisition of 1366 concerning the 
possessions and rights of the Canons of South Malling it appears 
that though they had the privilege of hunting over all the lands of 
the Archbishop and their own tenants*in Stonhame—a place-name 
in very many documents interchangeable with Ringmer—the parks 
within those lands were excepted from those rights. 

A chamberlain’s account-roll for the manor in 1392 gives us the 
next reference to this park, wherein is entered the expenditure of 
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two shillings and twopence on some “ new hedging round the park 
of Ringmer.” At a Hundred Court—for the Archbishop was lord of 
the Hundred as well as of the Manor—held in the reign of Henry V. 
it was presented that “branches of the trees in the lord’s park of 
Ringmer are so dependent over the king’s highway which passes 
alongside the aforesaid park that the said road is thereby rendered 
defective.” In the next reign Ringmer Park is specially mentioned 
in the commission of Oyez and Terminer appointed to enquire into 
the extensive foray into no less than seven parks of the Archbishop 
made by certain malefactors “arrayed in manner of war.” 

About that time William Delve was parker of Ringmer, at a 
salary of £4 12s. 8d. Some of the expenses incurred by him in 
his office are recorded in the manor rolls, such as “one Fetherlock 
for the great gate at the entrance to the park and two padlokk for 
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the two other gates there.” In the same roll he accounts for 
“xxvili* ix* received for agisting divers beasts within the park in 
the summer this year”; “xii* received for x. stubb oaks and two 
‘erist’ sold ‘to Richard Janyver; from the oak wood in the heronry, 
nothing; from pannage, nothing.” Similar entries occur in a roll 
of the next year :—“ xxviii received for wood sold to the vicar of 
Ringmer” (Thomas Sampson); while he paid for two gate-posts 
“at the east gate of the park with planche-naill hoks and henges.” 
Among other items of expenditure was the tithe of agistment and 
pannage, amounting to the large sum of four shillings, paid to the 
vicar. 

This roll is particularly interesting as giving the first mention 
of the heronry in Ringmer, no other record, tradition, or memory 
of it being extant elsewhere. Sussex does not appear to have 
contained many heronries, if we are to judge from mention of them 
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in public records. Edward I. had one at Iden, which he specially 
reserved to the Crown when in 1297 he granted the manor to Robert 
Paulyn. At Hamsey, near Lewes, there was a heronry at about the 
same period. A “survey” of the manor of Halnaker, near Chichester, 
records the existence of one there in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Parham also possesses a heronry, a migration from an earlier one at 
Michelgrove, itself a migration from Penshurst, to which place the 
birds are said to have been brought by Robert Dudley in Elizabeth’s 
reign. In medieval days the heron was a bird of some repute, 
encouraged by landowners and protected by laws. By 19 Henry VII. 
it was enacted that no person without his own grounds should slay 
or take any heron, unless with hawking and the long-bow; while 
by 25 Henry VIII. the eggs, also, of the birds were protected by 
severe penalties. As late as the reign of James I. it was enacted 
that any person who killed a heron with gun or bow should be 
imprisoned for three months unless he paid to the churchwardens, 
for the use of the poor, 20s. for each heron killed. All these Acts, 
which it is said are still unrepealed, were doubtless directed to the 
protection of the heron as the chief quarry of the ancient sport of 
hawking, a pastime which was inveterately pursued by all classes 
of sportsmen. That very Boniface who, as we have seen in a previous 
paper, wrote to Cuthbert of Canterbury that “the servants of God 
should not keep hawks or hounds” seems himself to have had a 
reputation for his own particular strain of falcons; for in 760 King 
Ethelbert begged him for a brace. In Stuart times falcons were 
still in great esteem, for we read that Sir Thomas Monson gave 
£1,000 for a cast of hawks. 

It would take up too much space to enter on a description of 
the niceties of the ritual of this medieval pastime. Suffice it 
to say that every class of the community had its particular hawk 
or falcon assigned to it, from the eagle of an emperor to the kestrel 
of the knave. Birds of prey frequently figured in matters of law, 
rents being paid and agreements acknowledged by the render of 
a hawk of some kind or other. In this parish of Ringmer, for 
instance, in a Final concord concerning a piece of land in 1290, one 
party thereto gave the other a “spervarius sorus”; “ spervarius ” 
usually meaning a sparrow-hawk, but coupled with the adjective 
“sorus,” red, may here mean a gos-hawk, to which the word would 
be applicable. A gos-hawk, too, was the hawk assigned to a yeoman, 
but the sparrow-hawk was apportioned to a priest. 

In 1441 the court-rolls give the name of Radulphus Carehert as 
parker of Ringmer; and one of his accounts records the spending 
of fourpence “for making a dam at the well.” This well was 
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probably the natural spring appearing at the bottom of a declivity 
in the park, which, gradually enlarging as it flows westwards, dis- 
charges its water into the Ouse near Wellingham. To-day a deep 
well has been sunk there and the water that Robert Carehert dammed 
for his deer to drink will now be pumped up to a reservoir on the 
Downs to supply the village at large. 

Like most other parks, Ringmer Park possessed a “ lodge” ; 
and three years later the same parker notes the expenditure of 
“xiit- in reparation of the lodge there.” 

In 1456 another parker, Robert Stoneham by name, was in office, 
and one of his rolls has this reference to the heronry:—“In the 
matter of a certain profit arising from the heronsews there, nothing 
received this year because none have been captured this year.” Two 
years afterwards he accounts for “ xii*, the price of xviii. herons taken 
there and sold for the use of the lord’s household, price viii* a head.” 

Alexander Wode was the next parker whose name appears in 
the manor rolls, one of which records the receipt of “ xxvi* viii*, 
the price of ii. dozen herons taken there this year”; by which it 
appears that the value of herons had risen. 

In a roll of nine years later date he accounts for “ viii* received 
for xxiiii. cart-loads of wood and fuel.” This price (4d.) per load 
is half the sum for which tenants of the manor could obtain wood 
for fuel out of the Broyle one hundred years later, as we saw in 
the “Survey” made in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, quoted in our last 
paper. From the same roll it appears that the value of herons 
fluctuated to a considerable degree, the price realised being now 
64d. a head; the matter being entered thus: “ xiiii* viiit received, 
the price of iii. dozen herons taken there this year, as sold to various 
persons, beyond v* iiiit for the expense of capturing and conveying 
them to london.” Among other expenses incurred that year the 
parker inrolls the cost of making 1,900 pales for the enclosure of 
the park. The herbage was farmed at 26s. 8d. 

In the first year of Henry VII.’s reign Thomas Brother was parker 
of Ringmer Park, who, in a roll of that date, records the payment 
of 26s. 8d. for the farm of the herbage and 4s. from sale of wood 
to Robert Bradbury, “receiver of the Lord King,” the temporalities 
of the archbishopric being then in the King’s hands, owing to the 
death, on March 30th of that year, of the “Lord Cardinal Thomas 
Bourghchier, late Archbishop.” 

Another roll of the same parker affords an indication of the 
ultimate destination of some of the numerous cart-loads of timber 
sold out of the park; one of the items reading: “x* viii’ received 
for xxx. cart-loads of timber sold to the burner at the lime-kiln” ; 
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from which low price we may conclude the lime-burner was a tenant 
of the manor, and the kiln probably situated within its precincts. 
There are several chalk quarries close to Ringmer Park; in one 
of them a large kiln has only gone out of use within this last 
generation. The farm of the herbage in the park had now risen 
to 30s. 

Two years later the expenses of the parker included the wages 
of “a man working at the fencing of the park iii. days at iiii* per 
diem, xii*” The same year as many as forty-eight cart-loads of 
wood were sold. On the margin of this roll is an inventory (the 
first I have come across out of a long series of rolls) of the deer 
within this park. It is written in English, there being no words 
in Latin to express the technical terms applicable to the varieties 
of deer in the precise nomenclature of the medizval sportsman. This 
is the list of deer, viz., “iii. bukks, iii. sowres, i. sorell, ii. preckett 
deer, fawnes xxx.” Dame Juliana, whose Book of St. Albans has 
been already quoted, sufficiently explains these terms :— 

“The discrevyng of a Bucke. 
“ An ye speke of the Bucke the fyrst yere he is 
A fawne sowkyng on his dam say as I yow wis 
The seconde yere a preket the iii yere a sowrell 
A sowre at the iiii yere the trowthe I you tell 
The v yere call hym a Bucke of the fyrst hede 
The vi yere call hym a Bucke and do as I yow rede.” 

It appears, therefore, that no large number of deer was main- 
tained in this park, as might have been supposed from the fact 
that the herbage was farmed out. According to the aforesaid dame 
it was indeed a “littyll herde,” if we apply to it her rhymed rule— 

“xx is a littyll herde though it be of hyndis 
And xl is a mydyle herde to call hym be kyndis 
And Ixxx is a grete herde call ye hem so 
Be it herte be it hynde buckke or ellis doo.” 

The year 1490 appears to have been a lean one to the lord as 
regards his parks, for the chamberlain records that he had received 
no money from either Ringmer, Plashett, or More Parks. 

The first year of the sixteenth century is noticeable in our manor 
rolls for recording the name of a woman as chamberlain of Ringmer ; 
for the roll of the year 1501 is headed “ Ryngmere, Johanna Ashton 
vidua cameraria ibidem.” Possibly this accounts for the use of the 
vernacular tongue in her roll for that year, in which she records the 

“Repar’ions don at Ryngmer pk. 

Item to the hegyng of ii furlongs a le furlong, xx*” 
Item palyng ii. quarters of a furlong. 
Item delyv'd to the lyme kyll xlii lood, ix* 
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Fifteen years later another lady, Alice Morley (doubtless one 
of the Morleys of Glynde) was both “ cameraria et bedella ibidem ” 
(Ringmer), but she does not appear in any relation to the parks. In 
1506, Thomas Delve, deputy parker, records “ nothing received from 
the sale of herons there this year because the keeper of the park 
suffered them to fly away.” This is the last reference to the herons of 
Ringmer appearing in any of the manor rolls or other documents, 
and whether this flight which Thomas Delve speaks of was their 
final desertion of the neighbourhood we know not. Not for more 
than three hundred years can I find any mention of these birds till 
in 1822 the Annals of Sporting record that “at Ringmer, on 
Thursday, the 13th of June, a heron was struck down by a hawk, 
and taken up alive by the person who’ witnessed the circumstance.” 

Returning to the manor rolls, we find that Thomas Brother was 
still parker, and his accounts include such items as “ paling xxx rod 
against the King’s highway,”; the sums received from the sale of 
wood, the farm of the herbage, and the pannage of hogs. 

In the roll for the year 1506 there is a list of all the names of 
those to whom wood was sold, and also an inventory of the deer 
in the park. This is headed— : 

“The vewe off the dere in Ryngm’ pke. 
Item in bukks viii. 
In sores iii. 
In sorells iii. 
In Rascall Ix (lean, worthless deer). 
In moren fawnes viii. 
In warrens (warrants) for buks to tholstholde (the house- 
hold) iii bukks. 
Item my lorde p’or i bukke. 
In moren doys (does) ii, 
In moren sorell ee i 

It will be seen that the herd of deer had considerably increased 
in number since the former survey, but not in quality, for the lean 
deer in what was now a “ grete herde” amounted to more than the 
number required to make a “ mydyle herde.” The warrants referred 
to were issued under the hand of Archbishop Warham and were 
in favour of, inter alios, Master John Pires, his steward, and “ or 
welbeloved broder the prior of Lewes,” doubtless “my lorde p’or” 
mentioned in the above “vewe.” As they are couched in similar 
terms to the warrant quoted at large in the history of the Broyle, 
I have not thought it needful to give any specimens here im extenso. 

After this point in its records, the period, that is to say, of the 
Reformation, the history of Ringmer Park becomes somewhat 
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obscure, so many and frequent were the changes which took place 
in the ownership and tenancy of Ringmer lands, the parks included, 
after the great upheaval. In 30th Henry VIII. Cranmer leased the 
manor of Stoneham—practically synonymous with Ringmer, and par- 
ticularly with the park to which it is contiguous—to Henry Polsted, 
gent. Early in Elizabeth’s reign it was in the possession of the 
Cornefordes, a yeoman family, from which it passed in 23rd Elizabeth 
to Thomas, first Lord Buckhurst. It was then described as containing 
“a dwelling house, a dove-cote, two barns, two gardens, 80 acres of 
land (arable, no doubt), 20 acres of meadow, 70 pasture, & 10 wood.” 
From this we may judge that it had already been dis-parked, 
although retaining, as it does to-day, the name of a park. Succeeding 
owners were John Evesfield, Richard Gunn, and the Shadwell family, 
who called it a manor, although never pretending, so far as I can 
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ascertain, to hold any courts. The mansion of this spurious manor 
is known as Middleham. The largest house in the parish, it is now 
altered from its ancient aspect, with its three gables and fine 
mullioned windows, to a commonplace, early Victorian, pseudo- 
classic appearance. 

At this point I wish to apologise for an unaccountable omission 
in the last part of the “ History of the Broyle,” and one which also 
has relation to Plashett and the other parts of Ringmer. Between 
the “surveys” of Elizabeth and James I. it should have been stated 
that in 1609 the king granted to Sir Henry Guildford the offices 
of Governor of Broyle Park and Ranger of all the woods in the 
manor of Ringmer. In 1612 he surrendered these posts to the Earl 
of Dorset, who, by royal grant, thus became “Keeper of Broyle 
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Park and Ranger of Ringmer Wood.” In 1660 Charles II. granted 
the same offices to Richard, Earl Dorset, with remainder to Charles, 
Lord Buckhurst, his eldest son. 

We come now to the history of PLASHET PARK, the main 
part of which occupies the northern edge of the parish. It is 
included, as regards its history, by implication in the various in- 
quisitions and commissions of Oyer and Terminer, which have been 
already quoted. Its earliest mention, eo nomine, which I have found 
is in 1285, when a certain Robert de Stangrave bound himself by 
three sureties to make atonement to the Archbishop for breaking 
into “le Plessit Park.” 

The next record is to be found in a Receiver’s Account Roll 
of the year 1312 for the manor of South Malling, then in the King’s 
hands, as a temporality of the vacant see of Canterbury. In it, 
this official, after entering the sum of four pounds ten shillings as 
wages paid to “divers reeves, foresters, parkers, ploughmen, reapers, 
and other servants” of the manor, in a separate item records the 
payment of the wage of “ the parker of placeto receiving per diem ii*” 

After this date a period of more than seventy years elapses 
before another mention of this park occurs, which is on the Patent 
Roll which records the appointment of Matthew Kelly as forester of 
“la Brull, More, and Plasschett.” A manor roll of the same period 
gives the amount of his salary as being 6d. per diem. In addition, 
it records the expenditure of gs. 5d. for “schotbords made in the 
park of Plasschet for repairing the lodge there.” The precise 
meaning of the word “schotbords” is uncertain. In an old fabric- 
roll of Rochester Castle there are mentioned “twelve planks called 
shotbord,” which has been conjectured to mean “ shoot-boards” or 
“gutter-boards.” This manor-roll also mentions the workman 
employed on this affair, viz., “ Gilbert Carde, carpenter.” - Five years 
later, while Matthew Kelly was still “ master forester of Southmalling,” 
a Richard Blackboy was parker of Plashett. 

Another period of five years brings us to the date of the 
Inquisition of 21st Richard IL, which, already quoted as touching 
the Broyle, refers also to Plashett, when in its general survey of 
South Malling it says: “There are also in the park of Plashette 
one boar and 29 pigs of the store of the manor of Terringe value 
per head ii* vi*” This manor, the West Tarring (near Worthing) 
of to-day is the “ Villa de Terrynges sita super mare in Suthsexan,” 
which Athelstane gave to the See of Canterbury in 941. In a 
manor roll of 1412 the sale of fourteen oaks out of Plashett Park 
is recorded. Ten years later this park is mentioned in the commis- 
sion of Oyez and Terminer in connection with the poaching affray 
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of 1422. In 1457 John Lytyll was parker of Plashett, and his rolls 
contain entries of payments for ‘mending the pales of the park and 
receipts from pannage, farm of the herbage, and the sale of wood 
and underwood. His wages as parker of Plashett were at the rate 
of 2d. per diem; yet the steward of the manor, entering on his 
rolls the payment of this exiguous wage, is careful to state that it 
is payable “ by Letters Patent of John Stafford, late Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury, approved, ratified, and confirmed by the Prior and 
chapter of the church of Christ at Canterbury.” In the first year 
of Henry VII’s reign a new keeper was appointed to Plashett, 
Peter Parker by name, whose receipts in his first year of office were 
not encouraging, viz.: “iii* ii* from herbage; sale of wood 
nothing.” In the following year the income increased to iiiis. iuid. 
from farm of the herbage, xiiis. iiiid. from pannage; while xixs. iid. 
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was expended on the repair of the lodge. Under the next parker, 
Richard Calverly, whose name first appears in 1507, the amount 
received for the herbage of the park was 40s. but nothing from 
pannage or the sale of wood; while the expenses included mending 
the park -gate and “thetchyng le logge.” Plashett Park is not 
mentioned in any early post-Reformation court rolls, and its descent 
is somewhat obscure. In the reign of Philip and Mary it was in 
the possession of the Gage family, at which period it was valued 
at 79s. 11d. Coming to more recent times, Lord Gage re-imparked 
94 acres of Plashett and established a herd of 100 fallow deer. It 
is now held by Mr. Christie on a 99 years’ lease, who keeps up 
the deer, but lets the shooting. 

Finally, it may be mentioned in connection with this park that 
there is a large circular tumulus in the northern part of the wood, 
just outside the parish boundary ; and that another one, also circular, 
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exists on the south-west boundary of the park. It is planted over 
with trees of about seventy years’ growth, and has apparently been 
opened; but a lengthy search I have made for any record of this 
exploration has been hitherto unsuccessful. 

It now remains to give some account of MORE PARK, the very 
name of which has been lost for more than three hundred years and 
does not appear in any known county history or in one of the 
forty-four volumes of The Sussex Archeological Collections. Yet it 
has a very definite history alongside the other parks of Ringmer 
from at least the reign of Richard II. up to the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. As with Broyle, Plashett, and Ringmer, More Park is 
doubtless to be included in the various mentions of the parks of 
the large manor of South Malling. The first mention I have found 
of it is of considerably later date than that of any of the other parks 
hitherto described, and occurs in that court-roll of the year 1388 
which records the salary of Michael Kelly of 6d. a day as “ forester 
of la Brull, More, and Plasschet.” Its next parker was Thomas 
Erche, whose family was associated with the parish from the reign 
of Edward III. (when Jacobus Erche was one of the jury in the 
Nonarum Inquisitiones) to that of Henry VI., and always with that 
district, the tything of Ashton, which lay between the parks of Broyle 
and More. A farmhouse there, very ancient in its essentials, 
“Arches” by name, is possibly their old abode, “e” being very 
generally, from the time of Domesday until to-day, pronounced as 
“a” in the vernacular of Sussex. 

More park was one of those which the Commission of Oyer and 
Terminer of 1422 tells us suffered from the “vi et armis” invasion 
of malefactors and peacebreakers already quoted. In 1428 another 
of the Erche family was parker of More, namely, John, who, in one 
of the manor rolls, accounts for the expenditure of xvii* i* on 
repairs of the park enclosure. Thirty years later a certain John 
Puppe was parker of More. His family name appears in Ringmer 
court-rolls from the time of Richard II. to Queen Elizabeth, after 
which it disappears, unless it may be considered to survive as “ Pope.” 
From the accounts of this parker, as well as from those of his 
predecessors and successors, it appears that More was the smallest 
and least productive to its lord of all the parks of Ringmer. In a 
manor-roll of 1458 he accounted for “vii* vit received for the 
agistment of divers horses, colts, and other animals pasturing in 
the said park; from pannage, nothing ; paid to the vicar of Ringmer 
viit as tithe of agistment.” A year later William Deken was parker, 
and received 16s. 10d. for agistment; paying out, as tithe, 20d. to 
the vicar, and 2s. 7d. for hedging 31 rods of the park enclosure 
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“around le Woodcroftes,” which were, probably, small copyhold 
tenements within or bordering upon the park. 

A few years later John Puppe, junior, was deputy of John 
Andrewes, parker, and in one of his rolls accounts for 29s. 2d. 
received for agistment; nothing from pannage; while he paid out 
2s. to the vicar as tithe of agistment. 


Fig. 5.—Old Oak in More Park. 


In 1472 Andrew Goodyere was deputy of Wm. Symondes, 
parker of More, in which year he accounted for 8s. 1d. received from 
the sale of wood, then, as previously, a small sum and rarely realised ; 
by which, together with the “nil” receipts from pannage, we may 
conclude that there was little wood within this park. 
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In the first year of the reign of Henry VIL, Robert Morley, 
arminger, was parker of More, a member, doubtless, of the family 
of the Morleys of Glynde, to which parish More park was contiguous. 
The affairs of the park appear to have improved somewhat under 
his more active management, for in his third year of office he 
accounts for 4s. received for the pannage of hogs; while at a hall- 
mote held at the Broyle, a certain Richard Testard, doubtless on 
parker Morley’s initiative, was “ presented” for having his enclosure 
defective against the park of le More, “ whereupon he has sufficient 
time for amendment allowed him until the feast of the Purification 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary under a penalty of xx*” From a manor 
roll of some twenty years later it appears that there was an official 
called “the wood-seller” connected with More Park, for this entry 
occurs on a roll of 22 Henry VII.: “More. This is the wood sold 
ther by Thomas Delve woodsellor ther” ; the sum received for which 
amounted to 18s. During many years Robert Morley remained 
parker of More; and his accounts show very similar items each 
year, the sale of wood and the pannage being usually “nil”; the 
herbage was farmed for 30s. There is an autograph detailed account 
by this parker (dated 1 Henry VIII.) of a year’s outlay upon the 
upkeep of More Park. It reads as follows :— 

“This is the repaGéns don by me Morley in the parke of the 
More by twyne! Mihelmas in the xxiiiit* yer of Kyng H. VII unto 
Mihelmas in the fyrst yer of Kyng H. VIII. 

( “Fyrst for hegying a geyn the frete? by twyne gowrs 
iiiis. - and the Broyle Gate ii men by days takyng by the daye 
( iii wt mete and drjke. 
“Item for ii men iiii days to make pale and set hit by 
twyne ye Broyle gate and ye More gate one takyng by 
the day vit wt mete and dry’ke the other iv* wt mete and 
dryke. 
“Ttem for ii men v days for plesshyng® of al ye pale by 
iiiS.iiii4.; twyne the Broyle gate and the postern gate of the More 
| takyng by the day iiiit and mete and dr™ke. 
“Ttem for 2 C* of Bords to the loge p’c® ye C 4* 
( “Ttem for a C of iiiit nayle and ii C of 3% nayle to the 
; same loge and half a C of iii* nayle to ye makyng of 
the postern gate. 
“Item for ii C tyle p’c C v* and the Tylar ii days 
takyng by the day vit 
“Ttem for dekyng of xvii rodds dyke at Goders corner 
ayenst Assheton Wyshe p’c ye rod ii* ob. 
: Sm. tot. xx*” 


iis. 


xiid, 





; Fe by twyne=between. * Damaged or defective portion. 3 Plesshyng=trimming and 
* laying 


” 


a hedge. 4 C=100. 5 pé=precium, price. 
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In 1514 John Thetcher, of the Broyle Place, was “ firmarius’ 
of More Park; and in the tenancy of his family it remained for 
many years. By an Inquisition post mortem (of 16 Elizabeth) we 
learn that John Thatcher, nephew and heir of the first-named John, 
had died (1573) seized of le More Park, held of the Queen, and 
valued at £8. After this date I have not been able to find any 
mention of this park, and the date of its dis-parking is equally 
unknown. In more recent times the hunt must often have swept 
over it, though not in pursuit of the lordly stag or even the rascal 
Reynard ; for, as before mentioned, a pack of harriers was kept for 
many years at Glyndebourne. To-day the only reminiscence of this 
Park exists merely in the local names of “ Moore lane” and “Moore 
lands”; the traces of one angle of its ditch and bank; and an 
ancient oak, 22 ft. in circumference, still existing near by in that part 
of Glyndebourne which is within the parish of Ringmer—portion, 
doubtless, of the ancient but clean-forgotten Park of “le More.” 

W. HENEAGE LEGGE. 
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False Shekels. 


‘** His estate consists much in shekels.”—/ohn Earle, 


N a previous article I gave an account of the legends that 
surround the history of Queen Anne’s farthing. The 
fallacies which will occupy us on this occasion are of a 
somewhat different kind. I do not know that very large 

prices have been asked or paid for the pieces concerned. Their 
interest lies rather in their illustration of the eagerness with which 
the pious-minded person will accept as ancient anything which 
pretends to be a monument of Biblical history. 

In order to appreciate the fraud, it is necessary first to acquaint 
ourselves with the genuine Jewish shekel. We need not here enter 
on the vexed question of the exact date of the famous series of 


Jewish shekels and half-shekels, bearing the dates of five consecutive 
years. Suffice it to say that while until lately they used to be 
attributed to the time of the revolt of Simon Maccabaeus, the now 
prevailing theory (right or wrong) ascribes them to the time of the 
first revolt against Rome, which lasted from spring, 66-67, to 
autumn, 70-71 A.D. 


a 6 


¢ d 
Fig. 1.—(a) Shekel of year 1. (6) Half-shekel of year 1. 


. (c) Half-shekel of year 4. (@) Shekel of year 5. 
I 
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The types of all these coins are the same (fig. 1): on the ob- 
verse, a cup with (on all but the coins of the first year) a border 
of jewels round the rim; on the reverse, a flowering lily. The 
coins of the first year have a cup with a plain rim. The obverse of 
the shekels is inscribed in ancient Hebrew characters Shekel Yisrael 
(“Shekel of Israel”), while above the cup is a date expressed by 
one of the first five letters of the alphabet, accompanied (after the 
first year) by the initial of the word shenath (“year”). The in- 
scription of the reverse of the shekel is Verushalayim ha-kedoshah 
(“Jerusalem the Holy”) in all years but the first, which ‘has the 
“ defective” form, Yerushalem kedoshah. 

The half-shekels resemble the shekels, except for the obverse 
inscription, which is merely hast ha-shekel (“half-shekel ”). 

The weights of these coins are: of the shekel, about 220 grains 
troy; of the half-shekel, about 110 grains troy. That is to say, they 
belong to the standard in use in the cities of Phoenicia, such as 
Tyre and Sidon, and generally known as the “Phoenician.” What 

should especially be no- 

ticed in the coins is the 

form of the letters, which 

are clearly distinct from 

modern square Hebrew, 

and the peculiar, thick, 

dumpy fabric. It is not 

Fig. 2.—Shekel of Simon Bar Cochba. uncommon for Jews, whose 

knowledge of the language 

is only sufficient to be dangerous, to deny the Jewish origin of 
the coins because the letters are strange to them. 

The second revolt against Rome (132-135 A.D.) also produced 
a certain number of shekels. The Jews took the current coins of 
the country—imperial Roman denarii and drachms and four-drachm 
pieces of the local provincial mints such as Antioch—and re-struck 
them with their own types. Out of the four-drachm pieces they 
made shekels with the representation of a building, generally, but 
without convincing reason, described as the Golden Gate of the 
temple at Jerusalem, as the obverse type, and a /u/ad and ethrog (i.e., 
the bundle of twigs, etc. and the citron which were carried at the 
feast of Booths) on the reverse. On the obverse is the name Simeon, 
on the reverse Lacheruth Yerushalem (“the deliverance of Jeru- 
salem”). (Fig. 2.) The Simeon of these coins is the false Messiah, 
Simon Bar Cochba (“son of the star”); hence the star which is 
seen above the building on the obverse.! 





* The latest account of the two classes of shekel will be found in the excellent article 
** Money,” by Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iii. 
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This shekel (which occurs in various slightly modified forms) has 
not been imitated like the earlier one, and therefore need detain us 
no longer. : 

The imitations of the earlier shekel fall into two classes, according 
as they are intended to deceive the more or less experienced collector 
or the general public. Some of the former merely take the form of 
casts (the originals, of course, being struck from dies). Others are 
actually struck from forged dies, and of these a good example is 
the piece made by one of the most notorious forgers of ancient coins, 
Carl Wilhelm Becker (1771-1830). Becker probably achieved his 
most brilliant results with Roman coins, and, but for the fact that 
his dies were preserved, some of his productions in this line might 
pass for genuine among the most experienced numismatists. 
But most museums possess and use for comparison a series of 
impressions made from his dies, and from such an impression I 
reproduce a Jewish shekel of the second year (fig. 3). It is by no 
means one of his better works. The clumsiness of the lily, the 
misunderstood foot of the chalice, 
the mean rendering of the letters, 
and the whole style of the coin 
make it impossible to mistake it 
for an antique. Forgers of the 
present day can do better than 
this. 

The imitation of the shekel Fig. 3.—Becker’s forgery of the shekel. 
which forms the subject of “One 
of the Thirty,” an absurd book, published in 1873, and written by 
Hargrave Jennings, is made from a shekel of the first year, with 
clumsy rendering of lettering and type (only the side with the 
chalice is figured). The coin is represented as about 14 in. in 
diameter, and described (p. 348) as being of the size of a crown 
piece :— 

**an old—o/d—oLp Coin of the size of a crown-piece; dusk—nay, dark. Dark, 
even black, as with the occult clouds of the wonders of eighteen centuries—yet 
hiding deep-down in its centre the intolerable possible spark of an immortal magic 
fire.” 
And so on, ad nauseam. As an example of the gross credulity 
to be met with in the literature relating to this subject, Mr. Har- 
grave Jennings’ effusion is unsurpassed. The figure which he 
gives is only one of the most recent of a long series of clumsy 
representations of what may have been a true shekel. Any- 
one who takes the trouble to go through the enormous 
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literature' with which the Biblical antiquaries and critics have 
encumbered this subject will find plenty of representations of the 
same kind, often side by side with the obvious forgery with which 
we shall now deal. 

Every numismatist is familiar with the pieces, generally roughly 
cast in more or less poor silver, which are passed off as genuine 
Jewish shekels (fig. 4). The inscriptions are the same as those which 
we find on the genuine coins, except that they are in modern square 
Hebrew, and that no date is given. The types approximate to those 
of the true coin; but instead of the lily with three flowers we have 
a branch with many leaves; and the chalice is replaced by an object 
apparently meant, to judge by the fumes arising from it, for a pot 
full of incense. No one who has seen the genuine struck shekel 
could for a moment be deceived by this cast piece. Nevertheless, 
so few people take the trouble to test the truth of what is told them 
about Biblical antiquities that tradesmen find it worth their while 

to offer for sale fac- 
similes of these im- 
postures. Before me is 
an atrociously bad cast 
fac-simile which is sold 
by one of the largest 
firms of general dealers 
in all London, together 
Fig. 4.—False shekel with censer. with the following 
printed description :— 
CAST-IRON MODEL OF JEWISH SHEKEL. 


This is a fac-simile of a genuine Shekel (called in the Bible ‘‘a piece of 
silver”), coined by Simon Maccabaeus, who was King of the Jews, B.C. 172-142. 
It was issued in the year B.C. 170. It is, therefore, now 2,068 years old. 

For thirty ‘ pieces of silver” Judas betrayed our Lord. The Hebrew inscrip- 
tions on the obverse and reverse mean ‘Shekel of Israel” and ‘‘ Liberator of 


Jerusalem,” and the designs represent the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod that 
budded. 


Quite apart from the initial error of supposing the original of 
this fac-simile to be a genuine Jewish shekel, this short paragraph 
is well worth study for the other misrepresentations compressed into 





* The worst engraving of this piece is also the earliest known to me (see fig. 9): a piece 
of the second year, in G. Postellus Linguarum duodecim Alphabetum (Paris, 1538). Most 
of the writers in the 28th volume of Ugolinus’ 7hesaurus Antiquitatum Hebraicarum 
(Venice, 1765), deal with the subject. The only writer in the volume who shows much 
critical sense is Herman Conring, in his Paradoxa de Nummis Hebracorum. Hargrave 
Jennings’ illustration, to judge from the quotation on the page following his ‘title, was 
probably made from Bened. Arias Montanus (1527-1598) whose Ephron, sive de Siclo is 
reproduced in Pearson’s Critici Sacri, vol. viii., 1660, p. 657. 
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it. The date of Simon’s election to the leadership of the Jews is 
generally supposed to be 143-142 B.C. Unless, therefore, the 
worthy person who compiled the paper has other information, I 
am inclined to think that he has been misled by some comparative 
table of eras, in which the Seleucid year 170 corresponds to the 
year 143-2 B.C. It would be interesting to know how he ascertains 
the exact year in which the coin was issued, since it bears no regnal 
date. The translation “Liberator of Jerusalem” is also new, and 
may have been suggested by the legend “ Deliverance of Zion” 
found on some other Jewish coins. At the end of all this it would 
have been surprising indeed to miss the identification of the types 
as the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod that budded.! The implica- 
tion that the “thirty pieces of silver” were of this kind was also 
inevitable ; but the history of this matter requires an article to itself. 

Writing in 1859 in the Numismatic Chronicle, Mr. (now Sir 
John) Evans calls attention to an ill-fabricated copy of the spurious 
shekel, which was on sale in London, and described as “a correct 
copy and representation of the old Hebrew money .. . current 
during the lifetime of our Saviour, for thirty pieces of which He 
was betrayed by Judas Iscariot.” 

M. A. Levy, again, in his /#dische Miinzen (1862), p. 163, says 
that the commonest of the forgeries of the Jewish shekel is a piece 
exactly corresponding to the one we have described. He mentions 
other forgeries,3 but we may for the present confine ourselves to 
this, the most important—that is, the one which has made most 
victims. How far can we trace it back? We find it in Erasmus 
Froelich’s Annales Regum et Rerum Syriae (Vienna, 1754) illustrated 
on pl. xix. (No. v.) among the “modern Hebrew coins,” which he 
gives as a warning to collectors. He says (Prolegomena, p. 92) that 
he has seen many specimens, varying in metal, weight, etc., but all 
manifestly false and modern. He supposes that they are due to an 
unsuccessful attempt to imitate the true shekels. In J. Leusden’s 
Philologus Hebraeo-mixtus (4th ed., 1739, p. 207) it is also illustrated, 
this time as a genuine shekel ; the types are explained as an incense- 
cup and Aaron’s rod; and the branch is represented as if it were 
growing up out of a mound. 

Brian Walton, Bishop of Chester, also occupied himself with 
shekels,4 and has illustrated two specimens of our piece, one of silver, 
the other of bronze: illustrations which he borrowed from J. Morin.s 





* This is the traditional but unfounded explanation of the types of the true shekel. 

? Vol. xx., p. 8, note 2. 

3 The section of Levy’s work relating to forgeries of Jewish coins is translated at 
length by Madden, Coins of the Jews (1881), pp. 314f. 

4 Introductio ad lectionem Linguarum Orientalium (London, 1655), pp. 30, foll. 

5 Exercitationes Ecclesiasticae in utrumque Samaritanorum Pentateuchum (Paris, 1631), 


Pp. 208-209. 
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The work of Caspar Waser, de antiquis numis Hebraeorum, etc., 
Ziirich, 1605, was known to Leusden. It is surprising, therefore, 
that the genuine shekel, which is moderately well represented by Waser 
(pp. 59 f.), should be ignored by the later author. Waser does not 
represent the false shekel with the censer, but it is worth while to 
_ glance at his method of 

dealing with Hebrew coins. 
On p. 77 and elsewhere 
he illustrates what (read- 
ing hastily) one would 
take to be a _ half-shekel 
of the second year (fig. 5), 
a one-third-shekel of the 
third year (fig. 6), and a 
quarter-shekel of the fourth year (fig. 7). The peculiarity about these 
illustrations is that while the types and legends are as well repre- 
sented as in the case of the whole shekel, the letter sh (initial of 
shenath, year) is omitted 
before the numeral. Now, 
the only genuine shekels 
and half-shekels on which 
this initial is absent are 
those of the first year. 
Waser lets the cat out of 
the bag when he comes to Fig. 6.—Waser’s imaginary one-third-shekel. 
the one-third-shekel (p. 78). 
Of the existence of this as a coin we have no evidence; but Waser 
says: “It is probable that the types and symbols of this coin were 
the same as those of the whole shekel, so I figure it here with 
the same types, but with 
this different inscription 
on the reverse: shelishith 
hasshekel Israel, third of 
the shekel of Israel.” He 
does not commit himself 
to any statement that the 
Fig. 7.—Waser’s imaginary quarter-shekel. coin exists ; but “it pleases 
him” to represent—* quare 
libet etiam eisdem (notis et symbolis) eum figuratum hic exhibere.” 
In the same spirit he has invented and figured the half-shekel and 
quarter-shekel; for, although half-shekels exist, there is no doubt, 
from his mistake in the representation of the date, that he had 


Fig. 5.—Waser’s imaginary half-shekel. 
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never seen a half-shekel.t Indeed, he admits (p. 71) that all the 
many shekels he had ever seen had the letter a/eph over the cup, 
z.e., were of the first year; and it is a curious fact that by far the 
greater number of the illustrations in works of this time represent 

_ the shekel of this year. It seems that Waser, like Arias Montanus 
before him, regarded the aleph as the indication of the unit (one 
shekel), and therefore systematically marked his half-shekel with a 
beth, his third with a gzme/, and his quarter with a daleth.? 

To return to the track of the false shekel. Villalpandus,? a year 
before Waser, published a plate representing a number of Jewish 
coins, including shekels of which we have no reason to doubt the 

«authenticity, and also one of the censer-pieces (fig. 8). He insists 
that all these pieces, without exception, are s¢ruck : “which is so certain 


ISRAEL SICLVS! SANCTA IERVSALEM. 


Siclus argenteus apud me 


Fig. 8.—False censer-piece from Villalpandus. 


and clear upon examination, that should anyone attempt to deny it, he 
would prove beyond all dispute that he was so lacking in knowledge 
of coins as to be unable to distinguish or separate struck coins from 
such as are cast or made by any other means.” In the face of this 
fearful threat, I hesitate to assert that Villalpandus was mistaken 
in regard to the censer-piece; but his experience, so far as I can 
discover, is unique. He admits that some doubt has been thrown 
on the piece; but while he allows that it is somewhat later than 





* The nature of Waser’s method was recognised by J. Morin (of. cit., p. 207). 
‘* Waser’s parts of the shekel seem not to be genuine, but invented to represent the 
fractions of which mention is made in the sacred Scriptures.” 

2 J. B. Villalpandus, Apparatus Urbis ac Templi Hierosolymitani, Tom. iii., parts 1 
and 2 (Rome, 1604), p. 390, recognised the inadequacy of Montanus’ explanation, but 
proposed a worse one himself. 

3 Op. cit., plate facing p. 378; see also p. 390. 
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the others which he illustrates, bearing letters of an older form, he 
still maintains that it is ancient. 

Farther back than this I have failed to trace illustrations of this 
mysterious piece; but there is little doubt that something of the 
kind must have existed in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Writing on March 2ist, 1552, to George III, Prince of Anhalt, 


Melanchthon says! :— 
“I now send you a silver shekel of the true weight of the shekel, to wit, a 
tetradrachm, with the inscription as it is depicted in the book of Postellus. I also 
add some verses, interpreting the rod of Aaron and the pot of incense 


DE VETERI NOMISMATE GENTIS IUDAICAE. 
Iusta sacerdotum demonstrat munera Sic/us 
Cuius in Zéraezs urbibus usus erat. 
Ut sint doctrinae custodes, virga Aharonis, 
Utque regant mores cum pietate, monet. 
Significantque preces calicis fragrantia thura, 
Praecipuum munus sunt pia vota Deo, etc. 

The poem also appears in the collected poems 
of Melanchthon? in a considerably modified form ; 
lines 5 and 6, for instance, read— 

Parte calix alia est impletus thure Sabaeo, 
Hic offerre preces, ut nova thura, iubet. 


The verses are quoted by Waser to show that 

Melanchthon considered the chalice on the shekel 

(the true shekel, as he thinks) to be not the pot 

of manna, but a censer. Waser is justified in 

thinking this, since in the book of Postellus, to 

Fig. 9.—Shekel of which we have referred above, the piece is un- 

pate ng year, from doubtedly a true shekel or a close imitation (fig. 9). 

But neither Postellus nor Waser seems to have 

known of the forgery with the censer. Melanchthon, admirable 

scholar as he was, lived before the days of scientific numismatics ; 

and if he had one of the censer-pieces before him, we shall not be 

unjust in supposing that he would identify it with the shekel as 

represented by Postellus. Otherwise it is difficult to understand 
how he would imagine that a censer was represented. 

We may conclude, therefore, that the censer-shekel existed in 
A.D. 1552. That it was made much earlier the style of the work 
forbids us to believe. 

I have hitherto not mentioned a more elaborate variety of this 
forgery. Our illustration is reproduced from the frontispiece of a 
pompous little work by S. Lyon.3 (Fig. 10.) The piece was found 





* Bretschneider, Corpus Reformatorum, vol. vii., p. 964. 
* Op. cit. vol. x., p. 607. 


3 Explanation of and Observations on an Antique Medal. . . now in the possession 
of S. Lyon. London, 1810. 
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among ruins near Huntingdon in 1809. The legends on this and 
similar pieces are: “ The Lord is the Keeper of Israel, the mighty 
King (or the King of Glory) in Jerusalem” and “The Shekel of 
David which remained hidden in the Treasury of Zion in the Temple.”: 
The symbols added to the types are mitre, anointing horn, urn and 
crown, together with various letters with which we need not trouble 
ourselves. The vase on the one side is described by Levy as con- 
taining a three-fold bough, and this statement is borne out by the 
illustration in Hottinger,? though not by Lyon’s engraving. What- 
ever the objects in the vase may be, I am inclined to think that the 
design is in origin a modification of the censer of the other false 
shekels. Lyon’s illustration is apparently an enlargement. 


Fig. 10.—False shekel; after S. Lyon. 


Someone endowed with more patience than the writer may 
possibly be able to discover the actual origin of these curious pieces 
and the object for which they were made. As far as our present 
lights enable us to decide, it would seem that they were invented 
not exactly in bad faith, merely to delude the pious mind, but rather 
in that spirit of which we have found traces in the work of Waser, 
and which was exceedingly prevalent among early antiquaries: 
the spirit which led them to invent coins of all the Roman emperors 
and tyrants mentioned in history, medals with the portrait of Christ, 
and so on; in a word, the passion for completeness. Perhaps the 
most naive expression of this state of mind is to be found in the 
preface of Guillaume Rouille to his Promptuaire des Medalles, 
one of the earliest systematic works on numismatics.3 

« See Levy, in Madden, Up. cit., p. 316. 

2 Dissertatio de variis Orientalium, col. 876, pl. v., in Ugolinus, Tom. 28. 


3 The passage is quoted by E. Babelon, 7raité des Monnaies grecques et romaines, 
vol. i. (Paris, 1901), p. 98. I translate from the Italian edition (Lyons, 1553), which is, 
in some ways, quainter than the French. 
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, 


‘‘In order that no one may, under the Cornelian Law, accuse us of falsification 
in that we have ventured publicly to display before all eyes fictitious and imaginary 
figures for good and true ones, as though we were issuing false coins: may a kind 
and gracious respect be accorded to this our free confession ; for no one is bound to 
perform the impossible. Of the first men, before the deluge and the invention of 
the art of sculpture and painting, as of Adam, Abraham and other Patriarchs, we 
do not deny that the images have been made by us; but with just and true cause ; 
for, possessing no first exemplar, we have, out of most true and holy scripture, and 
out of grave and veracious authors, with consideration of their nature, their customs, 
their age, time, place and deeds, and comparison of all together, made these images 
so like to the truth, that with reason we should rather be commended than in any 
way reprehended. And moreover, why should less be allowed and less conceded to 
us than to that most noble sculptor Phidias, who, by studying of a few verses of 
Homer, conjectured the form of Jove, invisible in its substance, and fashioned the 
Olympian Jove? Maybe that Homer is of more credibility than the holy scripture 
dictated by the spirit and power,of God? Why should we obtain less licence than 
Zeuxis the painter, who, out of the faces and forms of the five Agrigentine virgins, 
selected by his art, represented the fair goddess? Why may we do less than 
Asinius Pollio, who made the images of the authors of the books in his library, 
out of their writings, before any other Roman?? Why is less allowed to us than 
to him, who, by considering the art of Homer, dead so many ages before, did out 
of his poems and his spirit conjecture and express his face? For these reasons 
we are confident that no blame or fault should be imputed to us for having done 
such a work. Further, Pliny writes in this wise: ‘The things which are not, are 
counterfeited ; and the faces which are not seen beget a desire to see them; nor 
is there any greater instance and proof of good fortune than in this, that all men 
should always desire to know who a man was.’ Thus far Pliny. We, therefore, 
imitating these great examples, without any first model, and following only the 
truth of history and right reason, have formed and found out, with the counsel 
and assistance of the most learned of our friends, the images and faces of the first 
men, and of some of the intermediate ages, to this end only, that our history, 
being depicted with the pencil as well as with the pen, may not be deficient in 


the one or the other part.” 
G. F. HILL. 





* The French edition has cent pucelles! 

? In this passage the writer has misunderstood Isidore {Ovig. vi. 5), who merely says 
that Asinius placed portraits of Greek and Latin authors in his public library; while 
Pliny (Nat. Hist., xxxv, 11) says that Varro inserted portraits in his volumes; but neither 
Asinius nor Varro need be credited with the inventive faculty attributed to them by 
Rouille. 
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The Font at Dolton, Devonshire. 
T HE small village of Dolton is situated twelve miles north of 


Okehampton and about the same distance south of Barn- 
staple. The River Torridge is a mile to the west of the 
village, and the nearest railway station—South Molton 
Road, on the line from Exeter to Barnstaple—is at least seven miles 
off. It is probably on account of the inaccessibility of Dolton that 














Fig. 1.—Outline sketch of Font at Dolton. 


the ancient and extremely interesting font in the church there is 
not as well known to antiquaries as it deserves to be. 

The most remarkable feature about the Dolton font is that it 
has been constructed from the remains of certainly one, and perhaps 
two, highly ornamented pre-Norman cross-shafts. Other instances of 
the re-use of more ancient materials for the manufacture of medizval 
fonts occur elsewhere, as at Wroxeter, Shropshire, where the base 
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of a Roman column from Uriconium has been adapted for the 
purpose. The fonts at Wilne, Derbyshire, and Melbury Bubb, 
Dorsetshire, are made out of the cylindrical shafts of Saxon pillar- 
crosses, and the font at Penmon, Anglesey, was formerly an early 
cross-base. 

All that is known about the history of the Dolton font will be 
found in a paper on the subject by Mr. Winslow Jones in the 
Transactions of the Devonshire Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Literature, and Art (Vol. xxiii, p. 197). Having stated that 
the font is made of free-stone, he goes on to say :— 
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Fig. 2.—Sectional plan of Font at Dolton, showing old and new work. 
Scale } linear. 





“T have been informed by Mr. George Arnold, of Dolton, that since the time of his 
recollection down to the spring of 1862, the font was cased in wood, and that at that 
time, when the friends of the late then Rector, the Rev. William Karslake (who died 15th 
October, 1861), were placing a memorial window to him in the chancel, the casing 
was removed and the plaster in which it was found to be enveloped stripped, and that 
some defaced portions of the present west face of the lower section were repaired at 
the expense of Mr. Karslake’s son, the late Rev. W. H. Karslake, of Mesham, and the 
font removed to its present position. I find that the Rev. William Karslake was 
instituted to the rectory of Dolton on 22nd September, 1803, and as one of the Messrs. 
Lysons must have seen the ornamentation of the font before the publication of their 
Devonshire, in 1822, it would appear that the plastering and casing must have been 
effected during Mr. Karslake’s incumbency, and it must be assumed with his sanction.” 
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As the Editor of The Religuary has kindly promised to add 
some notes on the ornament, and also to make known an interesting 
discovery he has recently made in connection with a certain part of 
it, I shall restrict myself to giving an account of the font as it 
now stands. 

The annexed perspective view in outline (fig. 1) shows the font 
to be constructed of three separate parts, namely (1) an elaborately- 
ornamented portion of an ancient cross-shaft placed upside down! 
and hollowed out to form the bowl ; (2) another similar portion of an 

















Fig. 3.—North face of lower block of Font at Dolton. 
Scale $ linear. 


ancient cross, but of larger dimensions than the first, placed the 
right way up and forming a pedestal for the bowl ; and (3) a modern 
chamfered base at the bottom. The block of stone at the top 
which forms the bowl is all in one piece, and it will be observed 
that the ornamental designs on all four faces terminate below, but 
are incomplete above. Consequently, when the stone is reversed 








* The position in which the stone must have stood originally is indicated by the 
pattern of the sides and the man’s head on the south face, both being reversed. 
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and placed in its original position, as in the illustrations (figs. 1 to 10) 
it becomes at once apparent that it was the top of a cross-shaft, the 
lower part of which is wanting, but the upper end complete. 

The larger block of stone immediately below the bowl presents 
a much more complicated problem for solution, as it has been so 
much restored and patched up with cement that it is almost impossible 
to make out with any degree of certainty how the ornament finished 
at the bottom on the east and west sides. At all events, the ornament 
is incomplete at the top on all four faces, so that this block of stone 
must have been the bottom of a cross-shaft, the upper part of which 
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Fig. 4.—-South face of lower block of Font at Dolton. Scale 4 linear. 


is missing. The patterns on the lower block do not join on to 
those of the upper one, and therefore there is some doubt as to 
whether we have here fragments of one or of two separate crosses. 

The method in which the old and new portions of the lower 
block have been put together is indicated on fig. 2, and will be better 
understood with the aid of the following notes :— 


North Face.—The larger portion of this face nearest the north-east angle is old, and 
the remainder new. Unless the bowl at the top were removed it would be difficult 
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to trace all the joints correctly, and the coatings of cement on the faces further 
obscure them. 

South Face.—This is similar to the north face except that nearly ail of it is new. 
The two angles have mitred joints and inserted bead mouldings, but the most extra- 
ordinary instance of patchwork is where an old stone is sandwiched between two new 
pieces, next the south-west angle. 

East Face.—The ornament on this face appears to be intact; no joints can be 
detected on the surface, and the ornament generally has the look of old work. There 
must probably be a mitred joint at the south-east angle where the new portion of the 
south face joints the east face. 























Fig. 5.—East face of lower block of Font at Dolton. Scale 4 linear. 


West Face.—The ornament on this face is quite flat, square, and clean cut, and so 
nearly resembles that on the east face that it might at first sight be taken for a bad 
imitation of it. The ornament might equally well be mistaken for old work trimmed 
down and re-cut, but a more careful examination by probing the joints with a pocket- 
knife to the depth of 2 or 3 inches convinced me that the whole of this face was new. 
It is built up of three separate stones, and at the north-west angle there is a mitred 
joint actually cutting through the small bead at the corner, which, being thus weakened, 
has been much broken away. 
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The mitred joints throughout the restoration are suggestive of the work of the joiner 
rather than the mason, and even the most casual observer cannot fail to be struck 
with the curious combination of care, clumsiness, and lack of practical skill displayed 
in the methods of fitting the various pieces together. The new work can be easily 
distinguished from the old by the sharpness of the edges of the carving in the former, 
and its lack of the peculiar toning down of surface texture and colour which is the 
necessary accompaniment of great antiquity. 


The dimensions of the two ancient blocks of stone out of which 
the Dolton font has been constructed are as follows :— 
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Fig. 6.—West face of lower block of Font at Dolton. Scale 4 linear. 


Height of upper block : 
Width of ditto at top from N. to S. 

Width of ditto at top from E. to W. “ 
Width of ditto at bottom from N. to S. ... 
Width of ditto at bottom from E. to W. ... 
Height of lower block 

Width of ditto at top from N. to Ss. 

Width of ditto at top from E. to W. 

Width of ditto at bottom from N. to S. ... 
Width of ditto at bottom from E. to W.... 
Depth of bowl of font inside 

Width of ditto from N. to S. 

Width of ditto from E. to W. 


. 7 ins. 
. 6 ins. 
. 74 ins. 
; 'S ime. 
. 4 ins. 
. 10 ins. 
. 8 ins. 
- 9 ins. 
- To ins. 
- 9 ins. 
64 ins. 

- 2 ins. 
ft. 4 ins. 
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The question naturally arises whether the Dolton font is made 
out of the fragments of one pre-Norman monument or two. The 
chief argument against the two blocks being portions of the same 
cross is that the angles of the battering faces do not correspond 
in each case, so that by extending the faces of the upper block they 
could never be brought into the same planes with the faces of the 
lower block. On the other hand, the fact must not be lost sight 
of that the lower block has been so altered during the process of 
patching it up that we are by no means certain that it still preserves 
the exact angles at which the faces originally sloped upwards. It 
is extremely improbable, considering the rarity of monuments of 
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Fig. 7.—North face of upper block of Font at Dolton. Scale } linear. 


this class in Devonshire, that there should be two such finely- 
ornamented crosses in one small out-of-the-way little country village 
like Dolton, and even if there were, why should both of them have 
been broken up to make the font when ‘one would have provided 
the necessary material just as well? 

The drawings by which this article is illustrated were made 
from rubbings reduced to scale by photography and corrected 
subsequently by comparison with the font itself. I have to thank 
the Rev. H. K. Law, of Dolton, for his courteous kindness to me 
on the occasion of my several visits to his church. 

ARTHUR G. LANGDON. 
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NOTES ON THE ORNAMENT OF THE DOLTON 
FONT. 


My attention was first called to the existence of the Dolton font 
some years ago by a notice in The Atheneum stating that a photo- 
graph of it had been exhibited at a meeting of the Royal 
Archeological Institute. That Society, however, does not seem to 
have thought it deserving of much consideration, as it was not 
illustrated in The Archa@ological Journal. In Mr. Winslow Jones’ 
paper in The Transactions of the Devonshire Association for 1891 
the font was, I believe, engraved for the first time and a small 
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Fig. 8.—South face of upper block of Font at Dolton. Scale 3 linear. 


block of one of the faces has since been given by the Bishop of 
Bristol in his little book on Theodore and Wilfrith (p. 276), pub- 
lished by the S.P.C.K. It was at my suggestion that my friend, 
Mr. A. G. Langdon, visited Dolton, and I venture to think that his 
investigations into the details of the font there have been very 
much more thorough than those of any of his predecessors. His 
beautiful drawings are the result of several trips made to Dolton 
by the help of a “bike,” and they delineate the ornament so 
accurately that any minute description of the details of each face 
becomes almost superfluous. I shall, therefore, confine my remarks 
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chiefly to some interesting comparisons that can be made between 
the decorative features of the Dolton cross and those of monuments 
of the same date in other localities. 

In the first place, it will be noticed that the elements used in 
the design of the cross are of two kinds only, namely, interlaced 
work and zodmorphs; and that the other characteristic elements of 
the pre-Norman style of decoration, such as key-patterns, spirals, 
and foliage, are conspicuous by their absence. The Dolton cross 
is, therefore, on the one hand, entirely distinct from the Cornish and 
Welsh group of monuments (to which, by the way, the cross at 
Coppleston, Devonshire, belongs), whilst, on the other hand, it is 
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Fig. 9.—East face of upper block of Font at Dolton. Scale } linear. 





very nearly allied to the Wessex group, of which examples are still 
to be found in Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, Berkshire, Wiltshire, 
and Hampshire. Consequently, the Dolton cross is clearly more 
Anglo-Saxon than Celtic. 

Taking the interlaced work first, we have on the north and south 
faces of the lower block (figs. 3 and 4) similar panels, incomplete at 
the top, containing five vertical rows of figure-of-eight knots. This is 
one of the commonest knots made use. of in pre-Norman art, but in 
the earlier period it is very seldom repeated in more than two rows 
side by side, as on crosses at Ramsbury, Wiltshire, and Neuadd 
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Siarman, Brecknockshire. The largest number of rows of figure-of- 
eight knots I have met with is on a slab at St. Peter’s, Northampton. 

The border of interlaced work on the right side of the east face 
of the lower block (fig. 5) is a pattern of extreme rarity, there being 
only one other instance of its occurrence elsewhere, namely, on the 
abacus of the south doorway of the tower of the Saxon church at 
Ledsham, Yorkshire. It is one of those lop-sided patterns derived 
from a plait composed of an unequal number of cords—in the present 
case five. Such patterns were usually avoided by the more artistic 
designers of the earlier pre-Norman period, partly on account of their 
unsymmetrical nature, which rendered them unsuitable for producing 
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Fig. 10.—West face of upper block of Font at Dolton. Scale } linear. 


a good decorative effect, and partly because an uneven number of 
cords cannot be joined up two and two so as to finish off the pattern 
without leaving a loose end. 

The only other piece of interlaced work on the Dolton font 
which need detain us is that on the north face of the upper block 
(fig. 7). Exactly the same pattern is to be seen on the cross-base 
at Ramsbury, Wiltshire, and the intermediate place it occupies in 
the evolution of circular knotwork from plaitwork is fully explained 
in my “ Notes on the Ornamentation of the Early Christian Monu- 
"ments of Wiltshire” in The Wilts. Archeological Magazine (Vol. 27, 


Pp. 50). 
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Lastly, we come to the zodmorphs on the Dolton font, of which 
some remarkably fine specimens will be noticed on the south, east, 


Fig. 11.—Capital of Column at Quedlinburg. 


and west faces of the upper block. The design on the south face 
(fig. -8) is altogether a most remarkable one, and what is called in 
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French dizarre. In the centre is the head and neck of a man with 
two dragonesque creatures issuing from his nostrils. The background 
is filled in with interlaced work formed either of the tongues of the 
two dragons or of the tails of serpents, the ends of which they are , 
biting. As the lower part of the panel is wanting, it is impossible 
to say what the complete design was like. 

I never remember seeing anything at all like this strange, 
uncanny-looking monstrosity, either in Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, Scan- 
dinavian, or Norman art in Great Britain, but whilst looking through 
a magnificent German work on architecture! at the house of the 
Rev. E. McClure, the Secretary of the S.P.C.K., I was delighted to 
find identically the same thing on the capital of a column in the 
Schlosskirche at Quedlinburg, in the Hartz Mountains, Germany, 
The design is so peculiar that it is hardly possible it can have been 
invented independently in different parts of Europe. We have, 
therefore, three alternatives to choose from—(1) did the presumably 
Saxon designer of the Dolton cross get his idea from the German 
architect of Quedlinburg; or (2) vice versdéd; or (3) did both 
borrow their inspiration from a common source? The first of these 
is made improbable by the fact that the Quedlinburg sculptures 
have every appearance of being later in date than the Dolton cross. 
With regard to the second alternative, it is most unlikely, although, 
of course, not impossible, that a Devonshire sculptor who was 
acquainted with the Dolton cross may have been employed at 
Quedlinburg. On the whole we are inclined to think that the 
nearly identical designs on the Dolton cross and the capital at 
Quedlinburg must have been taken from some common source, such 
as an illuminated MS. or a pattern book for the use of sculptors. 
The schools of ecclesiastical art in England were no doubt influenced 
in many ways by those on the Continent, and as St. Boniface or 
Winfrith, the Apostle of Germany, came from Crediton, the connection 
between Devonshire and the scenes of his missionary enterprise may 
be partly accounted for. The human head with a pair of dragons 
proceeding from the nostrils possibly had some symbolical meaning, 
although, from a decorative point of view, it belongs to the same class 
of designs as the human heads with foliage coming out of the mouths, 
which are not uncommon in’ Norman sculpture in England. To 
discuss all the interesting questions here raised would, however, 
. take us too far afield. 

The decoration on the east face of the upper block of the Dolton 
font (fig. 9) consists of a pair of dragonesque creatures, the bodies of 


© Buornamente der Romanischen and Gothischen Zeit herausgegeben von C. Schaefer 
(Berlin, Verlag von Ernst Wasmuth). 
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which make undulating curves and cross over at intervals. The 
spandrils next the edges of the panel are filled in with Stafford knots, 


Fig. 12.—Capital of Column at Quedlinburg. 


and the vesica-shaped spaces in the middle with irregular interlaced 
work. This design appears to have been elaborated from the single 
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dragonesque creature with undulating body and Stafford knots in 
the spandrils which occurs on the pretty little Saxon coped grave- 
slab at Bexhill, Sussex, and on crosses at Aycliffe, Co. Durham, and 
Lanherne, Cornwall. The ornamentation of the bodies of the 
dragonesque creatures with a central rib and diagonal lines is 
characteristic of the sculpture of the Wessex school, and will be found 
elsewhere on pre-Norman stones at Rowberrow, Somerset, Colerne, 
Wilts, and Steventon Manor, Hants. This style of zodmorphic 
sculpture seems to have been copied from ivory carving or metal 
work, rather than from the illuminated MSS. of the period, as the 
best examples of it occur on the Rune-inscribed ivory casket made 
for the most noble A£li, in Montpellier, in Gaul, and now in the 
Ducal Museum in Brunswick. Prof. G. Stephens, who illustrates the 
casket in his Old Northern Runic Monuments, dates it between 
A.D. 620 and 650, but the style of the decoration is far more like 
that of the Carlovingian school of the ninth century. 

The west face of the upper block of the Dolton font (fig. 10) has 
upon it two winged dragons placed symmetrically facing in opposite 
directions, the background being filled with the interlacements formed 
either by their tongues or by the tails of serpents, the ends of which 
they are biting. 

On the east face of the lower block of the font (fig. 5) are a 
pair of serpentine creatures, the attenuated bodies of which form a 
looped pattern derived from a six-cord plait. This pattern also 
occurs on cross-shafts at Otley, Yorkshire, and at Closeburn and 
Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 

The general conclusions we have now arrived at by a study of 
the decorative details of the pre-Norman cross-shaft broken up 
and re-used to make the font at Dolton are (1) that it is a product 
of the Saxon school of Wessex, and not of the Celtic school of 
South Wales and Cornwall; (2) that it presents certain analogies 
with early ivory carvings in Gaul and ecclesiastical sculpture in 
Yorkshire and Germany; and (3) that its date is probably towards 
the end of the pre-Norman period rather than near the beginning. 


J. ROMILLY ALLEN. 
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The Churches of Hayling Island. 


ST. MARY’S, SOUTH HAYLING. 
TT: majority of churches in the Portsmouth district derive 


the greater part of their interest from the various structural 
alterations made from time to time as the demands of 
seating or ritual made enlargements on the first church 
necessary. This, however, is not the case at South Hayling: the 
church stands alone as a monument to the architectural ability of 
the thirteenth century architect, and embodies the finest period of 
decorative art. 
The earliest 
portion of the 
church is its 
chancel, which 
is entirely Early 
English of a 
pure but severe 
order, and con- 
trasting strongly 
with the more 
ornate work in 
the nave and ed ae gee 
tower. The ay Le ) Ny : ih, 
east window is a Nie y ht, ih 
noble - composi- — ———<—S SS 
tion of five lights 
included under 
one rear arch, 
but entirely separate on the outer surface of the wall. Lancets, four 
in number, also pierce the south wall. In the north wall, an 
enormous aumbry of thirteenth century work suggests that the store 
of plate in pre-Reformation times was considerably larger than usual ; 
and this may well have been the case, taking into consideration the 
somewhat sumptuous proportions of the church structure. 
The Early English piscina shown in fig. I is an interesting 
feature of the chancel: its bold mouldings produce an excellent effect 


Fig. 1.—Piscina, south wall of Chancel, South Hayling. 
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of light and shade so rarely attained in works of later date. Near 
the east wall of the chancel, and on the eastern splay of the lancet 
light, is a curious bracket ornamented with dog tooth mouldings. 
It was suggested to me 
that it had some con- 
nection with the supports 
of a reredos fixed behind 
the high altar. This 
seems to be extremely 
doubtful, from the - fact 
that the reredos must 
necessarily have stretched 
from north to south, in- 
stead of forming a back- 
ground to the altar, as 
is almost universally the 
case. It will be well, 
therefore, to endeavour 
Fig. 2.—Base, Tower, South Hayling. to find some other ex- 
planation of the features, 
since its connection with the reredos is most unlikely, especially 
when we take into consideration the ample space for such sup- 
ports between the windows and the junction of the chancel walls. 
In a work on 
“Low-side Win- 
dows” compiled 
by the Rev. J. F. 
Hodgson, of Wit- 
ton-le- Wear, it 
has been proved 
by incontestable 
evidence that the 
primary use of the 
“low-side” win- 
dow was for the 
exhibition of 
lights intended to 
guard the dead 
from demoniacal 
possession, and Fig. 3.—Base, Tower, South Hayling. 
also to protect, 
or drive away evil spirits from the thoughts of the living. Mr. 
Hodgson very kindly sent me an advance copy of the work, in 
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which he has undoubtedly proved his assertions. Now, if the “low- 
side” windows (the term is quite a misnomer) were used for the 
exhibition of lights, it is equally feasible 
that the windows in South Hayling 
Church served a similar purpose; the 
fact that the bracket projects far enough 
to give sufficient standing room for a 
candle or small lantern is in some 
measure a support of this explanation ; 
and when we consider that the window 
commands an extensive view of the 
churchyard and high road, then much 
additional support is obtained. Again, a 
similar bracket exists in the correspond- 
ing lancet of the north wall of the chancel, and thus protection 
is given to those buried in the northern portion of the churchyard. 
The country immediately surrounding the 
church is very flat, and a light placed in 
the southern window would be visible for 
a considerable distance on the high road 
—the ancient causeway from the main- 
land; this forms additional evidence in 
support of the argument. ~It must be 
remembered that the people of the 
thirteenth century were believers in the 
immediate presence of good and evil 
spirits; the idea of the guardian angels 
and ill-wishers had not degenerated into 
Fig. ae em South the shadowy personalities of the present 
yling. 
day ; they were actual and living, ready 
and willing to do good or evil according to their respective 
natures. The power of light over 
the works of evil is, of course, 


a belief common to all peoples, E Z a NY f} 7 
and the faithful of the thirteenth CNA IME 9 
| aye) crab 


Fig. 4.—Base, Nave, South 
Hayling. 


and later centuries gave expres- 
sion of this belief by providing 
their dead with weapons where- 
with to battle with the soul 
enemies. 

At the western end of the 
chancel the work changes almost imperceptibly into a style which 
is neither Early English nor Decorated, but belongs rather to 


Fig. 6.—East Respond, South Hayling. 
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that ill-defined period of transition between the two styles, and 
the work is interesting on that account. The arches supporting 
the central tower are almost entirely 
Decorated, and the bases of their 
columns are very good. A base of 
the north side shown in fig. 2 has a 
bishop’s head wearing the mitre and 
alb; the former is marked with a 
" plain cross and the infule fall back 
Fig. a South over the hair in rather graceful curves. 
’ It is evident that here the Early 
English work was rapidly turning to Early Decorated, and in fact, 
the only feature pointing to Early English style is the low form 
of the mitre. I do not think that 
the date of this base is much later 
than 1280, notwithstanding the aml = 
Men AZ bu 
purely Decorated appearance of the . Cy J 
lower members, as shown in fig. 2. Wea ERD y 
On the other angle of the base are ' a) 
the two salamanders (fig. 3). The 
Early Decorated artist is here 
shown at his best; the animals, rig. g.—cCapital, Nave, South Hayling. 
although entirely imaginative, are 
nevertheless endued with extremely true action, and their efforts 
to extricate themselves from a 
somewhat entangled position is por- 
trayed with remarkable strength. 

Proceeding down the north aisle 
of the church, attention may be 
drawn to the base (figs. 4 and 5). 
These show two groups of fighting 
animals of an unknown and ex- 
ceedingly ugly type. 

The capitals of the east respond 
may be noticed here (fig. 6). The 
foliage is good, and partakes more 
of the Early English character than 
any other capital in the church. 
The abacus and base, however, are 
both distinctly Decorated, which 

Fig. 9.—West face of font, South here is evidently a safer guide to 

oe style than to foliage. Two other 
capitals are also figured, but they are inferior in character and — 


a 
a), 
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probably later in date; all vestige of Early English foliage has 
disappeared, and in its place comes something like the foliage 
found in some Devonshire churches (figs. 7 and 8). The foliage 
of the Devonshire churches, although clever, does not impress one 
so much as that of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It is 
curious that at South Hayling there should appear carving of a 
distinctly non-local type. These capitals form a portion of the 
same arcade as fig. 6, but they are 

obviously later, although the arches 

and bases are of equal merit. This, 

of course, arose from the necessity of 

leaving the carving until funds per- 

mitted its execution, although, unfortu- 

nately, when the funds were in hand 

at South Hayling, the old skill had 

departed. 

In the north aisle stands the font, 
illustrated at figs. 9 and 10. This 
is earlier than anything else in the 
church, and seems, from its intricate 
interlacing, to be of late Saxon date. 

The detail is too much eroded to be 
intelligible, but on the east face the 
left-hand loop seems to enclose the 
figure of a bird; the other faces retain 
the larger details only. The pedestal 
is quite modern and originally, in con- 
formity with early fonts, the bowl 
stood on its own base, hence the 
water-hole in the north side, in later 
times always placed in the base. 
Some other information concerning 
this interesting object will be given 
after the general features of the church Fi: Sate faces 
have been dealt with. 

The lights of the north aisle are two small lancets and a double- 
light window at the east end; they all retain considerable Early 
English appearance and could well be placed in that style were it 
not for the undoubtedly Decorated character of the main features 
in the nave. The clerestory lights, three in number, are cuspated 
circles; one of these is shown in the sketch of the porch (fig. 18). 

At the west end of the north aisle is placed the font at present 
used in the church (fig. 11). It is partially Norman, the bowl, 
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central and disengaged columns (but not thejr capitals and bases), 
and plinth all being twelfth century work, but these, beyond being 
in an excellent state of pre- 
servation, are not particularly 
important. The capitals, how- 
ever, are of intense interest. It 
seems probable that the artist 
wished to teach a forcible 
object - lesson on Baptismal 
Grace, and that the hideous 
face to the left represents sin 
or the state of the  unre- 
generate. If this was the 
object in view, then one can 
only say that it was fully at- 
tained. Nothing could so well 
personify wickedness as this 
. .) ‘ai} hideous countenance, with an 
=5 Dror: expression half human and a 
Fig. 11.—Norman Font, South Hayling. form half reptile ; the hare lip, 
the depression between the eyes, 
and the protruding forehead complete a monstrosity which, after 
all, shows the hand of the master in its repulsive lineaments. 
This creature faces the corbel at fig. 12, 
which, aptly enough, seems to be “that 
old serpent, the devil.” I have no record 
of any other representation of the serpent 
inside a church, and suppose this ex- 
ample to be most unusual; it has legs, 
it is true, but a snake with legs was as 
nothing to the imagination of the man 
who produced the face on the font. It 
is quite a relief to turn to the placid 
figure looking to the east, restful, and in 
its way attractive, possibly signifying the 
calm of the truly regenerate. The base 
of this capital should be noticed, as in 
reality it is a reversed capital and bears 
a head with a very gruesome expression. Fig. 12.—West respond of north 
The capitals date from about 1340. aisle, South Hayling. 
They are not quite pure Decorated, 
although the roll moulding occurs in the reversed capital A. The 
other capitals and bases are quite modern and uninteresting. 
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The great west window of the nave is a modern insertion and 
of Perpendicular aspirations. It. is the most unsatisfactory object 
in the building, next to which may be placed the thoroughly 


inadequate pulpit. 


At the eastern end of the south aisle was the 
Lady Chapel; now denuded of its altar, but still 
retaining its piscina with grooved sides for the 
credence shelf. The east light is a repetition of 
that in the north aisle, and is one of the most 
tempting pieces of work in the church (fig. 14). 
The foliage on the small central shaft is certainly Fig. 13.—Conse- 
more Early English than Decorated, and the cus- sey ee 


pated circle in the head might also well pass as 


South Hayling. 


thirteenth century work. Externally, however, it is impossible to 
mistake the strong Decorated influence, and the window thus 
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Fig. 14.—East light of Lady Chapel, South Hayling. 


becomes an _ interesting 
and well-marked ex- 
ample of thirteenth cen- 
tury Transitional work. 
At the spring of the 
transverse arch separ- 
ating the Lady Chapel 
from the aisle is the 
superb corbel at fig. 15. 
It is the finest purely 
Decorative feature in 
the building, and stands 
quite alone in the dis- 
trict as a specimen of 
late thirteenth century 
carving. The under-cut- 
ting of the elaborated 
dog-tooth ornament is 
exceptionally well done, 
and the foliage of the 
second tier, although of 
Decorated date, is quite 
as good as Early Eng- 
lish work at its best 
period. The head under 


the whole is damaged, which is not to be wondered at, seeing that 
the Lady Chapels were, above other chapels, peculiarly open to de- 
struction and sacrilege from the unholy mobs mis-named Reformers. 
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The base of a column in this chapel has the reptile shown at 
fig. 10A. Its tail ends in a good Early English trefoil, which 
strikes one as being rather humorous. 

Of the bases in the nave, two only 
are shown (figs. 16 and 17). They are 
much worn, and are introduced here 
in order to show their entirely Decora- 
tive character. 

The porch (fig. 18) may, of its kind, 
be called one of the finest in the 
country. It is of silver grey oak, 
entirely without ornament, and ex- 
tremely picturesque. Above it is one 
of the clerestory lights, and to the 
right is one of the lancets of the nave. 

. The general interior effect of the 
Fig. S Soot Haylinn, Chapel, church is one of great beauty. Sitting 
at the west end of the nave with the 
July sun streaming to the east, the sight is one long remembered: 
the lofty and well-proportioned nave and the beautiful sacrarium 
uphold the best traditions of English 
architecture. The chancel, furnished 
with simple but costly materials, the 
brazen cross burning on the altar, 
recall again something of the glory 
of Mother Church in her ancient 
and appealing beauty. 
Contrary to a very general rule heats weit ts 
in the district, the existing church — 7 
is also the original one, and again &l Prt) eee janes tat AN 
it has never received any alterations Fig. 16.—Base, Nave, South Hayling. 
in ground plan, consequently there 
is an appearance of unity throughout the structure without any 
of those curious effects often seen in 
buildings where subsequent structural 
alterations have been made. The build- 
ing, indeed, includes two periods—Early 
English and Early Decorated, but the 
latter so entirely assimilates itself to the 
former that little or no difference is per- 
ceptible, except by a close observation. 
For example, the tower, in its expanse 














Fig. 16A.—Detail of base, 
Lady Chapel, South Hayling. above the roof has pure lancets, yet 
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within the church it is supported by columns and arches unmis- 
takably Decorated in style. There is no reason to suppose that 
the latter are insertions taking the place of 
Early English supports. The change of 
style (Early English to Early Decorated) 
from east to west is so well graduated that 
it is difficult to say where one leaves off 
and the other begins. It is quite evident 
that the chancel was the first erection on 
the site and that under entirely Early Eng- 
lish influence. Then came a slight cessation 
of work sufficient in length to allow of a 
dévelopment in detail, but no change in 
general plan, after which the tower and nave 
arches were completed. So gradual was the 
construction that a considerable time elapsed 
before the completion of the west end, which Fig. 17.—Base in Nave, South 
may not have been until early in the four- dated 

teenth century. 
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Fig. 18.—Porch, South Hayling. 


The fonts in the north aisle are not those really made for the 
present structure. There is a story current, and told me by 
the verger, that the Saxon font was found on Hayling Beach, near 


the church rocks, z.¢, the ruins of a church in the sea, which he 
20 
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told me he had often seen during low water. There is no apparent 
reason for doubting this story, as there clearly have been great 
alterations in the coast-line in this district even within the last few 
years. This is especially noticeable at Emsworth and Chichester, 
where many acres of land have been 
eroded away since the time of the last 
general Ordnance Survey, about thirty 
years ago. If the story is true that 
a buried church exists beneath the 
water at Hayling Beach, then, of course, 
the absence of Norman work at the 
present church can be fully explained 
by suggesting that this earlier church 
lasted until the close of the Norman 
or well on into the thirteenth century; 
after its inundation, a second church 
would naturally be erected further in- 
a ae , land. The presence of the Saxon, if 
Fig. oe > 7 ae not the Norman font could be ac- 
counted for in that way. 

Another local tradition of interest is that the chancel of the 
present church was built and then left unfinished for some time, 
owing to a temporary cessation 
in the inroads of the sea on 
the old church, and that when 
the quiescent period terminated, 
the present chancel and nave 
were completed and the mother | " 
church abandoned. This cer- , ~ <\ “a [ 
tainly receives some confirma- i ia ni ai 
tion from the slight discrepancy 
of style between the chancel 
and nave: not sufficient, per- 
haps, to be called an entirely 
different style, but sufficient to 
bring about a decided change 
in detail quite long enough, for , 
instance, for the simple Early Fig. 20.—Capital, Nave, North Hayling. 
English dog-tooth ornament in 
the chancel (fig. 1) to change to the elaborate foliated specimens in 
the nave (fig. 15), and again long enough for the simple lancets of the 
chancel to develop into the ornate chancel windows of the aisles 
(fig. 14). It is extremely unlikely that a nave was built at the same 
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time as the chancel and then pulled down to make room for the 
present building, which 

cannot possibly be later 

than 1310. 


NORTH HAYLING. 

The church at North 
Hayling cannot be said 
to embody any feature 
of architectural beauty, 
neither does a casual in- 
spection of the “building 
impress one that its de- 
tails are worthy of record 
in any permanent form. 
At the same time, there 
are some points in the 
structure worthy of illus- 























tration. 
In the chancel we : 
have a very fair idea of Fig: 21.—Capital, Nave, North Hayling. 


the normal appearance 
of a small church during the middle of the twelfth century, and 
free, to a great extent, 
from any additions in 
later decorative art. 
The east window is a 
simple composition of 
three pointed lights, the 
arches of the splays 
being round - headed. 
Near the altar, a small 
piscina (fig. 19) and a 
string course mark the 
Early English period. 
Coming next to the 
interior of the nave, 
jt may be said that 
it practically retains its 
original appearance, 
Fig. 22.—Base, Nave, North Hayling. with the exception of a 
north chapel added in 
the thirteenth century. The architecture of the nave is of the 
severest Norman type: the arches are simple masses of masonry 
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and only relieved by a rough chamfer on the edges. The 
only attempt at ornament in the north arcade is in the capitals 
and base: the former have a few irregular mouldings attached 
to the abaci, and in the two here figured there is a rough attempt 
at primitive foliage (figs. 20 and 21). The capital lettered A 
has a leaf similar in form to that seen in Early English work 
of an advanced date. This capital bears the arch dividing the 
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Fig. 23.—Detail, east wall of Chapel, North Hayling. 


added chapel from the aisle, and is interesting as having two 
distinct patterns. On the base of the third pier of the south arcade 
there appears the Norman foot ornament, of which, however, only 
the larger detail remains. The base, really well moulded, stands in 
. an enormous block of unhewn brown stone—a material quite different 
from the column. It is difficult to account for this, but it may be sug- 
gested that it was intended for carving at a later period, although even 
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then it is difficult to understand the use of such a large and irregular 
mass of stone. On the eastern side it projects no less than 
1 ft. 4 ins, but on the north it is quite flush with the rectangular 
base carrying the foot ornament. All the piers of this arcade have 
the primitive base, but fig. 22 is the most exaggerated example. 
The column bears the Norman consecration cross placed in the 
low position usual in twelfth century examples. 

The north chapel, being a thirteenth century plan addition, is 
consequently much lighter in effect, and contrasts well with the 
heavy work in the nave. The lights, two in the east and one in 
each of the north and west walls, are slender lancets deeply splayed 
and of the simplest style consistent with architectural dignity. The 
detail of the east wall is shown in fig. 23, and is the only portion 
of the church with any pretension to ornament. This portion of 
the church served as the Lady Chapel, and the recess with the small 
bracket above, both of thirteenth century work, were, of course, 
connected with the altar: the former for a figure, the 
latter, perhaps, for the Reserved Host. 

The south porch is an addition or renewal of the 
fifteenth century, and bears in the eastern jamb of its 
inner door a consecration cross (fig. 24), accompanied 
by several modern forgeries. The porch itself, although 
not to be compared with those at Warblington or Fig. 24..—Con- 

“ * secration Cross, 
South Hayling, is worthy of some note. The entrance North Hayling. 
is formed of sawn oak planks having a breadth of 
3 ft. a length of 54 ft, and a thickness of 5 ins—no inconsiderable 
oak tree to supply such wood. 

The south arcade of the nave differs considerably from the 
north. The abaci here are round and plain, and the mouldings, 
though still few in number, are executed with greater precision, 
betokening an advance on the method pursued in the north arcade. 
The large blocks of stone, however, are still retained in the bases, 
from which it is certain that although there is some little discrepancy 
of date between the arcades, yet the difference evident is not 
sufficient to be looked upon as betokening a change of style. The 
tooling is as rough here as in the north arcade, and the square- 
edged abacus is still strictly adhered to. The arches are even ruder, 
as they lack the chamfered edge. It may be suggested that the 
large masses of stone used in the south arcade are of the same date 
as those in the north, and were intended by the original builders to 
mark the positions of the south pillars of an arcade not then erected. 
When the time came for its erection-they were used as foundations 
for slightly later columns. This would explain the presence of a 
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primitive base in conjunction with late work, finer in finish, but still 


of the same period. 


The font standing in the extended base of the first pier is 
Norman, and quite as early as anything in the church (fig. 25). It 
is tub-shaped, rather irregular in form, and quite devoid of ornament, 





Fig. 25.—Font, North Hayling. 





save for a small 
beading on the 
top. The cover, 
of seventeenth 
century oak, is 
plain, but not un- 
suited to the 
stonework. 

The east wall 
of the chancel, 
notwithstanding its 
five buttresses, still 
leans considerably 
in an eastern direc- 
tion (fig. 26). As 
a matter of fact, 
the chancel seems 
to have been a sort 
of white elephant 
to the parish. 
Originally built in 

the twelfth cen- 
tury, and prob- 
ably on poor 
foundations, it 
gave way in the 
thirteenth, when 
it was supported 
by two small but- 
tresses between 
the lights. The 
material for these 
was’ probably 


taken from that portion of the north wall destroyed to make 


room for the thirteenth century chapel. 


At a later time the 


wall again became a source of worry, and the buttresses 
already erected were enlarged until at the present time they 


measure about 8 ft. in height and project about 7 ft. 4 ins. from 
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the wall. The joint of the old and new work can be distinctly 
seen. In the added portion old material was again used: some 
of the stones bear Norman tooling, the edge roll, and plain chamfer. 
This buttressing seems to have lasted for some time, but at length 
—about the middle of the fifteenth century—the angles broke away, 
and it became necessary to erect two corner supports. After this 
peace ensued for some four hundred and fifty years, but it was 











Fig. 26.—East end, North Hayling. 


only the quiet gathering of strength for further efforts. A few 
months ago the wall again followed its ancient evil course, resulting . 
in the erection of the small buttress to the north. There is room 
even at the present time for three other buttresses, and it should, 
therefore, be quite possible to save the wall should it again show 
signs of settlement. 


J. RUSSELL LARKBY. 











Archeological Notes. 


Notes on Archeology and Kindred 
Subjects. 





PRE-NORMAN CROSS FRAGMENTS AT LANCASTER. 


Tue famous cross-head in the British Museum was not the only monument 
of early Christianity at Lancaster. Several fragments of pre-Norman 
carving have long been known as built into the wall of the parish church, 
and have been previously figured, but not so as to give much impression 
of their value and interest. Happening to have a spare morning in fine 
weather at Lancaster, I made the accompanying sketches from three of 
these fragments, which, from their position and defaced condition, are not 
easy to photograph satisfactorily, and quite impossible to represent with a 


| 








Fig. 1.—‘‘ A ”—Anglian stone in Lancaster Church. 


rubbing; and I venture to call- attention to them because I understand 
that the north aisle, into which they are built, is about to be partly pulled 
down in order to build a Soldiers’ Chapel. Should this be done, no doubt 
these valuable relics will be carefully handled and preserved, and search 
will be made for any others which may be hidden in the masonry. When 
they are taken out and cleaned—which will be easily done with dilute 
acid, as the stone is not limestone—we may perhaps find better preserved 
parts than those now seen, and they will be important additions to the 
series of Lancashire crosses. Meanwhile, the sketches will show that they 
are bits of what must have been beautiful and artistic monuments of 
different periods. 
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“A” is a stone on the north side of the church, of grey sandstone streaked 
with red, much defaced with mortar. The part shown measures 44 ins. 
by 1 ft. 5 ins. The pattern is a stiff zig-zag scroll, with a prettily-drawn 
leaf and bunch of berries, and finely-contrasted straight lines filling alternate 
intervals. This is so like a motive on the little Anglian fragment at Halton, 
near Lancaster, where is also the famous Sigurd shaft, that although the 
two are not identical, the period—and perhaps the artist—may be the same. 





Fig. 2.—‘‘B” Anglian stone in Lancaster Church. 


The Halton fragment has a ring-plait in panels up the side. At Heysham, 
where there is the well-known Hogback, a little standing shaft with figures 
bears a scroll not exactly like, but not far removed; showing that there 
must have been a group of these monuments on this coast in the pre-Danish 
days. This group has more distant relations with Anglian stones at 
Waberthwaite and Irton, near the harbour of Ravenglass, Cumberland, and 
again with stones at Heversham, up the Kent, and at Glassonby, on the 








Fig. 3.—‘‘C” Interlaced stone in Lancaster Church. 


Eden; and suggests interesting conclusions as to the Anglian colonisation 
in the eighth and ninth centuries and its spread towards the sea and the 
harbours, as well as its refinement and artistic culture. 

“B” is also of grey sandstone streaked with red, and measures 4 ins. by 
1 ft. 2 ins. It may be the other edge of the shaft of which “A” is a frag- 
ment, though its pattern is different in style and feeling. In its beautifully 
flowing lines and delicately undulating surface it recalls the Heversham 
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shaft. . None but a real artist, trained in a good school such as that which 
produced the Hexham sculptures, could have carved works of this kind, 
which even in extreme decay show an almost classical grace and breadth. 
This fragment is in the west end wall of the north aisle. 

“C” is in the north wall, to the west of “A.” It is a piece of yellow 
sandstone, about 2 ft. long by 4 ins. broad, only a part showing pattern, 
and that so difficult to follow, owing to its height above the ground and 
its decayed state, that the drawing is not very satisfactory. But the 
pattern is a late and irregular “ worm-knot,” resembling a series in Cumber- 
land which seem to be of the eleventh century, carved under Scandinavian 
influence. . 

The contrast between Anglian art (eight and ninth centuries) and the 
art of the Viking settlers (tenth and eleventh eenturies) could not be put 
more crisply than in these examples; such historical documents will surely 
be regarded as real treasures in time-honoured Lancaster. 

W. G. CoLLINGwoop. 


NOTE ON AN ENAMELLED FISH-SHAPED FIBULA. 


Tuts remarkable fish-shaped fibula was found in the bed of the Wall 
Brook, near the street known as London Wall. Excavations have lately 
been carried out at this spot in order to form foundations for large blocks 
of buildings, during which the entire filling of the old stream, an 
accumulation of upwards of 20 ft., has been removed. 

During the past winter, Mr. A. S. Kennard and myself have been 
investigating the site and have made some record of the pile structures 
that have occurred there, right on the bottom of the stream.! It was 
among these piles, at a depth of 18 ft. below the level of the present 
street, and associated with other Roman objects, that the subject of this 
note was found by Mr. Kennard. I do not here intend to add any further 
remarks as to the conditions of its discovery, but as so many valuable 
articles on fibule have appeared in The Religuary, I thought a short 
notice of this rare and beautiful type would be of interest. 

It is made of bronze, orna- 
a= a mented with black and white 
; enamel. The upper surface is 
quite flat, except for a delicately- 
raised fillet of metal marking the ° 
outline of the body and the 
division of the head, but this 
is missing from the head itself, 
probably through decay. Two 








Fig. 1¢a.—Fish-shaped Fibula found in bed 
of the Wall Brook near London Wall. bands of black enamel extend 


from the head to the tail, 
enclosing a space in the centre of the body which is picked out with 
chevrons of white enamel, apparently to represent scales. The eye, which 








* A full account of this pile structure will appear shortly in Zhe Archaeological Journal 
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is in relief, remains, but the other details of the head have disappeared. 
The spring is formed by the end of the pin being bent round in a 
double spiral, which is hinged to a flange protruding from the under side 
of the upper portion or bow, although in this type the term “bow” can 
scarcely be applied, this member having become absolutely straight. 

So far as I am aware, only one other of like pattern has yet been 
discovered in this country. This was in the Romano-British village of 
Rotherly, excavated by the late General Pitt-Rivers, and during the time 


Fig. Ic. 
Side and back views of Fish-Fibula. 

that I was entrusted with the supervision of the operations, so, curiously, 
both these fibule have been found in my presence. For comparison, the 
Rotherly specimen is here reproduced from General Pitt-Rivers’ Excavations 
in Cranborne Chase, Vol. I1., Plate xcvii., p. 118. It will be seen that 
these specimens differ but slightly and may well have come from the 
same workshop, if not fashioned by the same artist. In size and general 











Fig. 3.—Fibula of Fish-form in Colchester 
Museum. 





Fig. 2.—Fish-shaped Fibula found in 
Romano-British Village, Rotherly, Wilts. 


shape the two are identical. The enamel is dark blue, however, in the 
Rotherly specimen, where in the London one it is black; there seems 
to be some slight difference also in the arrangement of the spring. Both 
these specimens are reproduced full size. 

Although among fibule of the Roman period the representations of 
animals are not uncommon, the form of the fish does not often seem to 
have been chosen. In Arts et Métiers des Anciens, Grivaud de la 
Vincelle, Plate xliii., will be found figures of six fibule of fish form, three 
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somewhat resembling the type found in the Wall Brook, two are very con- 
ventional, and one is in the form of a dolphin. On the same plate are 
other fibula which are nearly allied to this type, the distinguishing 
characteristics of which are merely superficial details. They consist of 
a flattened bow or upper portion, on the under side of which the pin is 
affixed, and by variations of minor details the same general form is made 
to represent a shoe, a pair of shears, or a fish, according to the fancy 
of the artist. 

An interesting specimen of this class, somewhat rudely fashioned, is 
preserved in the museum at Colchester. This, while having the body of 
a fish, has a head like a dog. From my sketch, made some years ago, 
it appears to be a clumsy adaptation of the Roman design, but devoid 
of any sense of decorative feeling, and may probably be of British 
manufacture. 

However tempting it may be to attach a sacred meaning to this use 
of the fish form as a Christian symbol, such as is possessed by the 
representations in the catacombs of Rome and the pendants found with 
the interments, there is no reason to warrant that such is the case with 
these fibula, but that their form was dictated merely by the caprice of 
the artist, just as were those in the form of shoes, shears, and the numerous 
other devices in which fibule were formed. 

Among the pewter objects found at Appleshaw, Hants., now in the 
British Museum, is an oval dish, the central ornament of which is a 
decorative arrangement of the fish very nearly resembling our fibula, and is 
interesting as an instance of how the Roman artist used this form as a 
motif in design. 

F. W. READER. 
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“THe Govan SarcopHacus,” by P. MacGReGcoR CHALMERS (Glasgow: 
Carter & Pratt), is a valuable monograph upon one of the most interesting 
relics of the early Celtic church in Scotland still existing. The 
sarcophagus, or stone coffin, in question was discovered in 1855 by the, 
sexton whilst digging a grave in the south-east corner of the churchyard 
of Govan, near Glasgow, at a depth of 3 ft. below the surface. It is 
highly decorated with Celtic sculpture on the four vertical faces, and 
probably had an equally elaborate cover, which is now missing. The 
details of the ornament are very clearly and accurately shown on the 
original drawings, made to scale, by which the monograph is illustrated. 
From the fact that there is a hole bored through the bottom of the coffin 
for permitting the escape of decomposing matter it would appear that it 





* An exactly similar fish-beast occurs on an incised monument of early Christian 
origin at Upper Manbean, near Elgin.—ED. 
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was intended to be buried beneath the ground. How, then, is the elaborate 
decoration of the exterior to be accounted for? Mr. Macgregor Chalmers’ 
explanation is that the sarcophagus was originally devoid of ornament and 
contained the body of St. Constantine, King and Martyr, to whom Govan 
church is dedicated, and that at some period subsequent to the decease 
of the Saint (circa a.D. 590) it was sculptured and placed above ground 
as his shrine. Mr. Macgregor Chalmers considers that this removal must 
have taken place in the twelfth century, and he says that “ it was decorated 
in the Norman Period, under Norman influences, and for a church which 
was distinguished by architectural detail of the Norman style.” We cannot 
admit this theory to be correct, although at the same time it is, of course, 
not impossible that an archaic style of art may have survived in what 
was then a remote part of the country long after it had disappeared 
elsewhere. However, Mr. Macgregor Chalmers states his views temperately 
and supports his arguments by facts when it is pcssible for him to do 
so. Whatever differences of opinion there may be as to the precise age 
of the Govan sarcophagus, its value as an archeological specimen of 
unique interest can hardly be disputed. We hope, therefore, that it is no 
longer in the tumble-down old shed in the churchyard where we saw it 
about twenty years ago, but in the place of honour to which its associations 
with St. Constantine entitle it to be. 


“StupiEs IN Irish Epicrapuy.” By R. A. S. Maca.isTerR (David Nutt). 
—Part II. is a book which will be welcomed by students of the Celtic 
language, although it may be doubted whether it will appeal to a very 
wide circle of readers. The first part of this work was noticed in The 
Reliquary for 1898 (p. 66), and we then expressed a hope that the author 
would be able to illustrate some of the inscribed stones. We are glad to 
find, therefore, that the present volume is not only much fatter than its 
predecessor, but contains several halftone and line blocks. The former 
are reproductions of photographs of the Ogam-inscribed monuments and 
the latter copies of the inscriptions reduced from rubbings. It is a great 
pity that more photographic illustrations could not have been procured, 
as in their absence we have no means of checking the accuracy of the 
readings given in the text. The author excuses himself by saying that 
“it has not been thought necessary to illustrate every monument, as the 
actual shape of a rude pillar-stone is not very instructive.” Here we differ 
from Mr. Macalister in toto. An ideal book on Ogam stones should 
contain both photographs of each monument and also drawings to scale 
showing the whole pillar and the inscription upon it. Mr. R. Rolt 
Brash’s Ogam Inscribed Monuments of the Gaedhil was published before 
the days of photographic process blocks, but in it will be found outlines 
of all the monuments described. It is most unfortunate that every book 
which has been written on Ogam stones is imperfect in some respect or 
other.. Brash, as we have already remarked, gives more or less reliable 
illustrations, and his accounts of the stones and their surroundings are 
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extremely valuable. Nevertheless, his readings and translations of the 
inscriptions are not in the least to be depended on, because he possessed 
no knowledge of the early forms of the Irish language. Sir Samuel 
Ferguson’s Rhind Lectures on the Ogam Inscriptions in Ireland, Wales, 
and Scotland contains no illustrations at all, and the value of his readings 
is also discounted by the fact that he knew nothing of Celtic philology. 
Bishop Graves, again, was led entirely astray by the theory that many of 
the Ogam inscriptions were of a cryptic nature. Since the lamented death 
of the late Father Barry, the only person now alive who is adequately 
equipped for the unravelling of the mysteries of Ogam inscriptions is 
Principal John Rhys, of Oxford. Nearly all that he has written on the 
subject, however, lies buried in the transactions of learned societies, It 
appears, therefore, that there is plenty of room for an authoritative text- 
book on Ogam inscriptions, and this want Mr. Macalister has supplied to 
the best of his ability. In the first two parts of his Studies in Irish 
Epigraphy, Mr. Macalister has dealt with 127 Ogam inscriptions, chiefly 
in the counties of Kerry and Cork, and he promises to include all the 
remaining examples in Ireland in the third part. Sixteen of the inscriptions 
are now published for the first time by Mr. Macalister, and he gives a 
table of comparative readings by various authorities at the end of the 
volume which will enable the student to gauge the accuracy of the author’s 
conclusions. Professor Rhys is always inclined to err on the side of 
uncertainty with regard to his’ readings, whereas Mr. Macalister is, if 
anything, a little bit too cock-sure. All the Ogam lapidary inscriptions 
hitherto discovered appear to be of a sepulchral character and merely give 
the name of the deceased and his parentage. There are numerous 
variations in the formula which are carefully tabulated at the end of the 
book. In very rare instances the occupation or title of the deceased is 
given, each of which adds a new word to the Ogam vocabulary, such as 
grimitir, a priest, on the Arraglen stone; ve/ifas, a bard, on the Crag 
stone; and figirn, a prince, on the Kilcoolaght stone. Many of the 
monuments described in the second part of Studies in Irish Epigraphy are 
interesting for different reasons. The stone at Camp deserves notice as 
being one of the very few bi-literal inscriptions in Ireland. The Ogams 
give the name Conuri, which has its equivalent, Cunuri, in mixed 
minuscule and capital Roman letters. The Curi here commemorated may 
very probably, as Mr. Macalister suggests, be the same individual who gives 
his name to Cathair Conri, the famous stone fort on the summit of the 
mountain at the base of which the stone is situated. This and the 
Ogam-inscribed cross-slab at Glenfahan raise some curious questions as to 
the possibility of many of the so-called pre-historic dry-built stone structures 
being really of the Christian period. The Glenfahan stone was found 
“fulfilling a structural purpose in the ruins of the fort, and is, therefore, 
of a date earlier than that of the fort itself.” The slab has an Ogam 
inscription on one of the narrow faces and crosses and Celtic ornament 
on the two broad faces. The inscription seems to read “ tMcBpv,” the 
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meaning of which Mr. Macalister considers to be so obscure that he is 
obliged to fall back upon the cryptic theory as an explanation, although 
he denounces the cryptic school and all their works elsewhere. The 
Ogam-inscribed pillar at Dromlusk, illustrated by means of a photograph, 
is a very fine example. It has an incised circle on one face, which is a 
Pagan rather than a Christian symbol. The second part of Studies in 
Irish Epigraphy shows a very marked advance as compared with the 
first, and we hope that Mr. Macalister will issue part after part and go 
on improving until at last he attains perfection. 

The book is printed in a clear type which is quite a pleasure to read. 
Every Celtic scholar should have it on his book-shelves. 

By the way, before leaving Mr. Macalister we should like to throw 
several “chunks of Old Red Sandstone” at him for using such words as 
“vocalic digraphs,” “denasalised,” “anaptyctic vowel,” and “ verbation.” 
The Ogam tablets from Biere described in the Appendix appear to us 
to be rank forgeries. 


“GREEK COINS AND THEIR PARENT Cities.” By JOHN Warp, F.S.A., 
accompanied by a Catalogue of the Author’s Collection by G. F. Hit, 
M.A. (London: John Murray, 1902).—Within the covers of this sumptuous 
volume are united two distinct compilations, the contrast between which 
is great. There is the work of the scholar and specialist, and there is 
the work of the amateur and dilettante traveller. We may, perhaps, give 
Mr. Ward the credit of having produced the more popular treatise, from 
the point of view of the general reader; but from a scientific point of 
view there is no comparison with Mr. Hill’s work. The latter’s reputation 
as a numismatist is sufficient guarantee for this; and although the descrip- 
tions of the coins must appear too technical and concise for any but the 
specialist, this is amply compensated by the numerous plates available 
for reference. If terseness and restraint are the characteristics of this 
part of the book, what shall we say of the rest? Mr. Ward seems to 
have gone on the principle (especially in his opening chapter) known as 
the horror vacui. Every vacant space is filled in with an illustration of 
some kind, whether relevant or irrelevant; even the headings of chapters 
are dissociated from the text in order to squeeze in two or three views or 
landscapes, more than one of which we suspect to have done duty already 
once too often. Now that it is so easy to obtain good up-to-date photo- 
graphs of almost any ancient site, it seems a pity to utilise antiquated and 
somewhat imaginative drawings such as that of Larnaka on page 385. 
With the technical merits of these illustrations we have no quarrel ; 
they are as a rule admirably reproduced, and the autotype plates accom- 
panying the Catalogue are beyond praise. But we utterly fail to see the 
purpose of inserting portraits of Byron and his Maid of Athens in a work 
of this kind, and the general arrangement of text and illustrations is 
amateurish to a degree. The result is a book which has a singularly 
worrying effect on the reader. 
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At the same time, Mr. Ward evidently has a wide acquaintance at 
first or second hand with all the sites he describes, and the chapter on 
Cyprus—a country, by-the-bye, remarkably poor in the matter of ancient 
coins—is an accurate and useful piece of work. We cannot, however, 
help animadverting on some of the minor errors which might have been 
avoided. On page xix. it is stated that the Parthenon is a “confused 
heap of ruins” and that Corinth has “ disappeared entirely.” The former 
is hardly a correct description, and with regard to the latter the author 
seems to have forgotten that he has introduced later on a picture of the 
old temple still standing! Nor is ancient Corinth only represented by 
the temple. On the same page, to speak of the Vaphio gold cups as 
“ possibly of a date long before the time of coins” seems an excess of 
caution (the italics are ours). On page 280 two terracotta figures are 
given as examples of the art of Tanagra; but one of these is from Athens, 
the other from Myrina, in Asia Minor, as Mr. Ward might perhaps have 
learned by enquiry at the British Museum. On page 298 the author forgets 
his cautiousness in the matter of the Vaphio cups, and boldly—not to say 
rashly—speak of the buildings of Olympia as three thousand years old. 
We do not think any of them, on the most liberal estimate, can be regarded 
as anterior to the seventh century B.c., which reduces the period given by 
a good five hundred years. 

Several plates of portraits are given by way of illustration of the coins 
and their historical associations, in which all recent criticism, such as that 
of Bernoulli, seems to have been entirely ignored, and most of them are 
extracted from the hopelessly antiquated works of Visconti and others, 
or else identified on the strength of arbitrary modern inscriptions in the 
foreign museums. The worst instance of all is on the plate opposite 
page 264, where an archaic athlete’s head of early fifth century date 
(distinguished by the plaited hair as that of an athlete) is boldly proclaimed 
to be Speusippus, the nephew of Plato, who succeeded him in the Academy 
in 347 B.C. 

The idea of the book is a good one, and if it had been compiled with 
more judgment and restraint we could have cordially recommended it. 
Mr. Ward is an enthusiastic admirer of Greek coins—and rightly so—for 
all will agree with his suggestion on page xvi. with reference to the 
neglected opportunities of modern designers. 


“A Numismatic History OF THE REIGN OF Henry I.” By W. J. 
ANDREW. Part II. (Reprinted from the Numismatic Chronicle, 4th ser., 
Vol. I.) London, 1901 (1902).—We have already (Religuary and Iilus- 
trated Arch@ologist VIII., p. 132) given an account of the scope and 
methods of Mr. Andrew’s work. This second and concluding part com- 
pletes the detailed descriptions of the mints and their issues, and contains 
also a Table of the Mints and their Types, an Index to the Moneyers of 
Henry I., and a general Index. The whole work, with its lists of coins 
and eight excellent collotype plates, will be so necessary to every student 
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of Anglo-Norman numismatics that we must the more regret its disfigure- 
ment by the defects to which we have already called attention. The more 
one studies the book, the more doubtful does one become of Mr. Andrew’s 
capacity to deal with the materialf on which a historian of this period 
must base his researches. A glaring instance, or group of instances, of 
what we mean is to be found in the account of the London Mint. He begins 
(page 276) by saying that for more than two thousand years its moneyers 
have practised their art within a comparatively few yards of its present 
site. With this we do not quarrel, but by page 278 Mr. Andrew has 
proved to his own satisfaction that the London coins were coined at the 
six gates of London—Aldersgate, Cripplesgate, Billingsgate, Aldgate, 
Ludgate, and Dowgate. There seems to be some inconsistency here; but 
let it pass for the moment while we consider some points in his proof 
of the latter point. He begins with the laws of Ethelred II. generally 
known by the heading De Institutis Lundonie, as given by Thorpe (1840). 
We may remark that he naively confesses to having had his attention 
called to these laws by a friend—which is significant of his historical 
equipment; and we may add, for his information, that they are con- 
tained (with a translation) in Liebermann’s Gesetze der Angelsachsen (1899). 
The laws, he says, are addressed to the King’s Officers of the City Gates, 
and concern the regulations to be observed at the Gates. He continues: 
- “When the word portus, which seems to be used indifferently with forta 
throughout, is given its twelfth century meaning of city gate (see Du 
Cange) just as conversely we find gate used for port in Ramsgate, etc., 
the whole reads intelligibly and throws new light on the then system of 
a royal mint. The Institutes . . . hold the Officers of the Gates, 
ipsi qui portus custodiunt (in which the money was coined) responsible 
for its weight and quality. But the most important clause provides that 
there should be three moneyers in each of the principal gates, in omni 
summo portu, and one in each of the others,” etc. 

Now Du Cange, whom we have consulted in three editions, gives a 
solitary instance of jortus used for porta, in a passage quoted by the 
Breton historian Lobineau from a chronicle written in 1394! But no 
number of instances of this misuse would make it credible that portus has 
the sense of porta here. It is quite inconceivable that “ gate” can be meant 
in the phrase “in guocunque portu monetetur in regno meo” (Thorpe § vi.) ; 
and equally inconceivable that it should be used in the right sense here 
and in the wrong one in other passages quoted by Mr. Andrew. Mr. 
Andrew will find that Liebermann, the chief living authority on Anglo- 
Saxon law, translates fortus in this document in what is indeed the only 
possible way. Mr. Andrew’s whole treatment of this subject is an 
elaborate piece of special pleading—to call it by no harsher name; its 
nature is, however, sufficiently obvious to put scholars on their guard. 
Another ingenious theory is to be found under the Lincoln mint, where 
we are told (page 263) that the term /agemen (generally explained as 
“law-men”) “survives to us in the King’s proclamations to his ‘ /iege- 
21 
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subjects. We are given absolutely no authority for this etymology; 
the statement is made as if it were so obvious as to need no proof. We 
have mentioned only two instances, taken at random, out of this second 
part of Mr. Andrew’s book; but they are quite sufficient to show that 
every single one of his statements must be carefully verified, and to justify 
a suspicion that possibly, on searching investigation, the whole theory may 
fall to the ground. Experience of historical research shows that usually, 
when a theory is found to explain everything so easily in so complicated 
a subject, some of the facts have suffered distortion. We wish it may not 
be so in this case. 


“Henry VIII.” By F. Darwin Swirt (L. Wilding, Shrewsbury). Into 
this book of somewhat less than one hundred pages, Mr. Darwin Swift, who 
won, a few years ago, historical laurels by a remarkable and original work on 
James the First of Aragon, has compressed a great variety of well-arranged 
material relative to the important and as yet half-understood reign of 
Henry VIII. Nothing short of an exceptionally wide and conscientious 
course of reading could have enabled the author to put the pith of many a 
difficult problem of this reign into such terse yet pregnant sentences. The 
arrangement is admirable, and the arguments on one side or the other well 
and fairly marshalled. As a handbook for the study of this reign, which 
exercised a never-dying influence on Church and State, these pages should 
prove most useful to the higher forms of our schools. It will also be of 
genuine use to more advanced students, and prove convenient as a safe 
reference and guide to those who may not have the time to consult a variety 
of larger works. The section on the influence and aims of the earlier 
reformers, such as Erasmus and More, is remarkably well done, and the 
truth is put forth unflinchingly as to the monastic houses and their 
suppression. 

If any competent and conscientious historical student would decide to 
devote himself to telling the story of the reign of Henry VIII. after the same 
self-sacrificing and painstaking fashion that characterised the late Dr. 
Gardiner’s treatment of the early Stuart and Commonwealth times, he would 
confer the greatest possible boon on all who are genuinely interested in that 
great turning-point in England’s career. Far wiser and more competent men 
than the writer of this notice recognise in Mr. Darwin Swift an able exponent 
of the newer methods of the Oxford historical school. This primer, valuable 
in itself, points to far more substantial work that seems to be within the 
writer’s grasp and powers. J. Cuartes Cox. 


“ WREKIN SKETCHES.” By Emma Boore. (Cheap edition.) (Elliot Stock.) 
—wWe are glad to welcome a second and cheaper edition of “Wrekin 
Sketches,” which we welcomed when it first appeared. 
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